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NEWS OF TI 


7"; event of the week has been a disastrous bit of news from 





the Ashantee country, where a naval reconnaissance of ours 
up the Prah,—the river which drains the Ashantee territory,—had 
fallen into an ambuscade, and been driven back, with wounds 
for almost all who took part in it, some of them very severe, 
among which was Commodore Commerell’s, the commander of 
the expedition. The disaster appears to have been due toa 
certain almost culpable unsuspiciousness in the brave and very 
popular Commodore who was in command. The Commodore, 
hearing of the presence of Ashantees in force on an island in the 
river Bussum Prah, determined, if possible, to drive them out ; 
and for that purpose held, on the 14th August last, a con- 
ference with the King of Chamah, a small place on the opposite 
(or non-Ashantee) bank, near the mouth of the river, in the 
hope of persuading him to give his assistance cordially to the 
English. The King professed complete neutrality, but de- 
clined to give any hostages to the English for that neutrality. 
Notwithstanding this, the Commodore accepted his neutrality as 
real, and proceeded up the river close to the Chamah side of it, from 
which he thought no attack was to be feared. An ambuscade 
had, however, been planned; a fierce fire was opened from the 
bank on the boats, and the expedition returned in deplorable 
condition to H.M.S. Rattlesnake, to bewail the Commodore's 
artlessness, and to revenge itself on Chamah for the treachery 
practised, 


On its return, it was found that a party landed from the Rattle- 
snake to garrison one of the little forts at Chamah had been 
attacked in like manner, and an English sailor murdered by the 
natives, in the act of landing from the surf. Besides this English 
sailor, three others of the party were killed, namely, one Kroo- 
man and two members of the Fantee police force. The whole 
loss in the two affairs was four killed and twenty wounded, but 
the injury to British prestige will be quite out of proportion to 
the loss ; and it is now pretty certain that we may trust the native 
tribes only when we can overpower them, and when they know 
that we can overpower them. ‘The Commodore shelled the little 
town of Chamah in return for its treachery, and burnt it to ashes ; 
but it is not even supposed that any number of the enemy were 
killed, and probably the shelling would produce very little moral 
effect. It will take a very heavy blow, struck against our prin- 
cipal enemy, to restore confidence in our power. 


The Canadian Prime Minister, Sir John Macdonald, has 
appeared before the Royal Commission on the Pacific Railway 
scandal, and admitted that he received 45,000 from Sir Hugh 
Allan to be employed in influencing the elections for the province 
of Ontario. Sir John Macdonald denies that there was any 
corrupt compact with Sir Hugh Allan,—that the money was to be 
regarded as paid in consideration of the charter granted to the 
Company, of which Sir Hugh was to be chairman. There may 
have been no compact actually expressed, but, we apprehend, 
the members of the Commission must be persons of much 
more 


innocent and 


given to politicians on the North-American continent, if 
they do not conclude that there was a very clear and 


good und rstanding on the subject between the Minister 





: scones of elections to institutions like our Carlton Club. 


unsophisticated minds than are usually | 


| and the contractor. Sir John Macdonald admits that he had 
| promised the Presidency of the Pacific Railway to Sir Hugh 
| Allan shortly before the sum alluded to was paid. Sir Hugh 
Allan, in a letter to which we drew attention on the 9th of 
August, declared that he was already sure of 27 out of 45 of the 
| French Conservative Members, so that his difficulty, as well as 
that of the for Ontario 
province. The circumstances are suspicious, even ugly. 
not to roll logs. Prime Ministers ought to leave the 


Government, was with the Members 
Kn ghts 


ought 


It is evident that the Commission is doing its work well, and that 
Lord Dufferin will have the whole truth out in that way, far more 
fairly and thoroughly than would have been the case had the 
Select Committee continued to sit. 


The “fusion” in France seems already to be in a bad way, and 
M. John Lemoinne, of the Journal des Débats, who took it under 
his protection some short time ago, is now once more in grief as 
to its prospects. The Comte de Chambord makes no sign, and 
his followers are exceedingly discouraged by his silence. It is 
said that M. de Larcy, and 180 other Conservatives of the 
National Assembly, have sent an address to Henri V., in 
which they urge him to accept the Crown, if France comes and 
voluntarily offers it to him, even with the tricolour, But if our 
contemporary La France be right in asserting—what other 
papers, however, deny—that the impracticable Bourbon has 
just written to congratulate Monsignor Guibert, the Archbishop 
of Paris, on the pastoral in which he so fiercely attacks Italy for 
taking Rome from the Pope, there is, we should think, no chance 
of any offer of the Crown of France to Henri V., either with the 
tricolour or without it. The French Conservatism is very canny. 
Even if the Comte de Chambord had otherwise much chance of 
the throne, which we disbelieve, the National Assembly would 
not find a majority willing to offer it to a man who has thrown 
down such a challenge as this to a neighbouring State, on the 
very morrow after the exit of aconquering enemy. The electors of 
four departments (Garonne Supérieure, Loire, Puy de Dome, 
and Niévre,) are to choose deputies on October 12 next—i.e., on 
Sunday three weeks—and then we shall see how the wind blows. 
In the meantime, the Comte de Chambord is so true to himself 
that his friends refuse to be comforted. 








| 








Sefior Castelar made a great speech on the 12th of September 
on the military situation. He admitted that Carlism had increased 
in a very formidable manner, that there were now 50,000 Carlists, 
“some of them not yet well disciplined nor well armed,” but 
with an exceedingly good organisation in the Provinces of the 
North. He apprehended that they must ‘at any cost” try to 
cross the Ebro before long,—if only because famine threatens them 
from behind. The truth was, he said, that the Republicans 
had ** much less than the half” of the Carlist forces. 
lonia the Republic had some 12,000 men, but their discipline 
was so bad that they were of no use, and on account of this bad 
discipline, there were times ‘“‘ when the people fear much more 
| the arrival of the troops of the Government than the arrival of 
the Carlist bands.” The difficulty of providing the reserves with 
arms, ammunition, and clothing was exceedingly great. An heroic 
The reserves must be called out ‘‘ with the 


In Cata- 


effort must be made. 
celerity of lightning.” 
no longer even a refuge for the Republicans, must be punished 
severely and at once. In short, S. Castelar was exceedingly frank, 
}and not particularly hopeful; but at least he faced the danget 
| boldly, and was resolute to meet it. 


The Basque provinces, which contain 





| The last military news is of a Carlist reverse. Early in 
the week, the most contradictory accounts arrive of a battle 
| eetereon the Carlist General Lizarraga, and the Republicans 


| Santa Pau and Loma, near Tolosa,—the Government telegram 








declaring that the Republican Generals had attacked, near 
| 'Tolosa, a Carlist body 14,000 strong, routed them with great 
| loss, anl captured one of their flags: while the Carlist 
laecounts of the same day stated that Lizarraga had com- 
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and that the Republicans had lost 9) killed, 250 wounded, 230 | the attractiveness of such an offer, atid to lose With it. 
prisoners, and two guns. Yesterday, however, we were told that ss ay oe 
Generals Loma aid Santa Pat fofeed Géneral Lizarraga’s line Has the O'Donoghue actepted the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
round Tolosa, and completely dispersed it, Lizarraga losing & | Hundreds? It is the only public office, we are aware of, general} 
killed, 16 wounded, and 7 prisoners, including 2 officers. It is | vacant, and by applying for which at the présent moment he 
not very likely that if the greater victory asserted by the Car- | could qualify himself to ask the honour of re-election, as he 
lists took place at the end of last week, the little victory asserted | appears to be doing, from the burgesses of Tralee. The one 
by the Republicans would have taken place in this. And it seems | office of the second class which was left unfilled during the 
very likely, as is asserted, that Castelar’s Government has already | recent reconstruction of the Government was the Seeretaryshj 
infused a new energy into the military administration. That | of the Board of Trade. It is little likely that The O'Donoghue 
indeed is, very rightly, the one sole, immediate object of his policy. | whose talents are rather of the brilliant than the solid character, 
we —_—_—_——— : | will be appointed to that particular office ; but even if he were itis 
The Grand Vizier of Persia has certainly cause to regret | stated that he will not need re-election. What, then, does this tt, 
English ignorance of etiquette. Ie was here treated as second | pest in a tea-cup mean ? A veritable tempeatit is, asthe Cork d 
to the Shah, though two of the monarch’s brothers were in his | show, in which The O'Donoghue has to withstand the cod 
suite. They vowed vengeance, and on their return to Persia | forces of a Fellow of Trinity College, Mr. Galbraith ; a Mem 
laid their complaint before the Shah. We might not have | of Parliament, Mr. Martin; and a Dublin editor, Mr. Stillen 
minded much, but he could not quarrel with the whole | sent down by the Home Rule Assoeiation. - Some of the reported 
clan of relatives who fill all important posts in Persia, | oratory is, we regret to say, of the least decent style of Billings.’ 
and Hussein Khan was accordingly degraded, as Reuter | gate, or, as it were, of Blarney turned sour and foul, Perhans 
says, for ‘‘overbearingness while travelling;” and at first it | The O'Donoghue only wanted to lead these gentlemen to sls 
was determined to send him a prisoner to Koom, whence we | an exhibition of their peculiar style of electioneering tactics If 
should speedily have heard of his death or blindness. The Shah, | so, unless the sense of decency in political warfare he utterly we 
however, must have had a personal liking for his minister, who | jn Ireland, his otherwise apparently absurd course will “Wi 
was so much caressed in English society because, when intensely | probably done his country some service. : 
bored by the Shah, it found relief in Hussein Khan’s droll and —_—_—__ 
sometimes slightly salted stories. Indeed the man was an inimit- The evacuation of Verdun by the German army appears to 
able mimic, and would have made his fortune on the French | have been a singularly dramatic and touching spectacle. The 
stage. His banishment to Koom is revoked, and he is to go as | last parade of the foreign garrison is described by the Times’ 
governor to Resht. ; correspondent as having taken place in the frontof a silent crowd of 
the French townsfolk, with a group of women dressed in deep 
—we suppose because the political prospects of the moment are reg rie =a “ ng agp gh - 
so decidedly cheering to the Tories and so depressing to the rs 2 — eed me -. nod sm ‘ bs n pfs beg 4 : = ‘ — 
Liberals, that they must be wholly ignored at merely agricultural | et a a ne oe re a * : 1 : - ; ‘he P i hyp om 
meetings, unless there is to be a certain breach of harmony. | Rite — ohare: Mgt \ hand npc striking up 
Even Mr. Henley finds it difficult to belively. At the meeting | Beene ¥ ae yen i yey aah ’ 
of the Woodstock Agricultural Association on Tuesday, having | = a _ eo ogg og - em ny = tie 
to respond to the health of “the Members for the county,” he | ex _ ah pe ent tl . a a Rerraggen | ™ —— 
made a speech of which the only point was that England ought | iecs . aio ae a or ngprte: ze x “ _ = ris “¥ — 
to be cheerful when she considers that France and Spain are in | ge sans i ie oye 1 " ee re m caaen om 
such a bad plight, while she is, if not quite as prosperous as she | ad — re “a re ania pies P oe appt. 
has been, still comfortable enough. “Our neighbours in France | — Speatige 'ae Pivet FAtaseLerveiee! —bells, Crumpet, 
. . a 2 Xrance | drums, guns, rockets, and the chant of the priest and the you 
had been delivered from the German occupation, and nobody| .., 7°. ?. ° ieee Ramee 3a oo 
could say but that the pot would boil over again in five minutes.” gate ang ot Joy: in te aren tan Algt hg . © town is drape} 
But we had nothing to grumble about, ‘ especially when we saw | nan a ergo - annie vey witin, and bine, 
that in Spain fighting was going on. Nobody knew what parties bene ae which has been _— quiet the walls thea 
were there. We were in possession of ships in trust, but whose | anor a oe wae aia “ — cn a 
ships they were we could not say. Nobody knew the proper | roar "Oneay eye eae ay ve a poten 
persons to deliver them up to.” It is quite evident that Mr. ae me rent of the whee pepe mer —and three alate 
Henley thinks this a legitimate object for increased thankfulness | Gints ix nations cortume aed wut me ae of wees 
| officers, and the mayor receives the colonel at the gate, and the 


on our part, just like Dr. Watts, who makes the pious little boy : ; 
of his hymn especially grateful when, on taking his walks abroad, 4 deelbpinnraschin trodes Aoyns. tg haeadaata amma 


he sees so many paupers, and reflects that God had made no reo 
pauper of him. For our own part, we would submit to Mr. The Roman Catholic Archbishop and Bishops of the Province 
Henley that it might be an additional source of thankfulness to | o¢ Westminster have ut forth a ae ren, astoral letter to 
some of us, and not a reason for diminished gratitude, if, in the Catholies of the Stes on the pan Wh, conclusion of 
addition to our own moderate prosperity, we had good reason the fourth Pmestacddl Golan of Westminster which, after deli- 
to believe that the French pot was not likely to boil over again berating for twenty-two davs in that & erfect unity of faith and 
pooner and that the Spanish people knew their own dutty, of heart ‘oo mind, of will waa urpose ‘which is the 
were me t, and obeyed it. Is that a wrong, un-English heirloom of those alone who inhetit fret the Apostles,” 
sentiment has closed its sittings, and sent its decrees for approval 
The Speaker of the House of Commons (Mr. Brand) confessed | to Rome, with a perfect confidence in “the incalculable 
this day week at the annual dinner to his labourers on the Glynde | gain” which the Synod has brought. Pending the Pope's 
estate, that his proposal of last year to invest their savings in his | approval of their decrees, they insist to the faithful on the abso- 
land and give them 2} per cent. interest certain, and a share in | lute necessity of Catholic education for the young; on the sin 
any profit that might accrue from the farms above that interest, | of sending Catholic youths to be corrupted at the national Uni- 
had been a failure. None of the labourers had accepted the pro- | versities in faith or morals, or ‘‘ perhaps both”; on the necessity 
posal ; nevertheless he renewed it for another year, and was | of educating them for the present in Catholic seminaries only; 
also quite willing to modify his scheme in any manner that | and on the evil of mixed marriages, and the duty, in case of a dis- 
could be shown to be an improvement on the original plan. | pensation, of making the conscience of the heretic party give way 
[he truth probably is, that a scheme of this kind | in everything to that of the Catholic party to the contract. 
would not have much chance of being accepted at all, unless | We have commented on this last, and as it seems to us most in- 
it is accepted by a majority of the labourers on the estate. The | tolerant section of the address, elsewhere, and here need only 
interest offered is only that of the Post-Office Savings’ Bank, and | add that all sincere Catholics do not agree with the Bishops as to 
the chance of any appreciable additional profit would probably | the danger of the national Universities for Catholic youths. 
only aris2 in case almost all the labourers worked together to | Mr. F. A. Paley, the eminent classical scholar and editor, himself 
earn it. One or two labourers, however hard they might work, | a Catholic, writes from Cambridge to Wednesday's Times to say 
could hardly affect sensibly the returns on the estate. All must | that while no one in this age of knowledge and honest inquiry 
move together, if they move at all, to make such a scheme as this | can fail to be aware of the existence of scepticism, there is not 
attractive ; and there are, we fear, but very few estates where any ' more of it at Cambridge than elsewhere, and “ not only is the 


pletely defeated the R publican column under Santa Pau, | great proportion of the labourers is sufficiently educated to ar 





The Agricultural meetings are even duller than usual this year, 


is once more posted on the wall. 
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sration and respect shown by all for the convictions | moral qualities, as well as on those qualities themselves, the net 
of Catholics, put the morality of the students is now more care- | moral result dependa, quite as completely, as physical qualities 
fully watched and protected than perhaps it can be anywhere else | can ever depend, on the kindly mixing of physical atoms. 

u J ” Toa Hy IP ¢ - ear we ghee ‘ . . 
away from home. We suspect that in their attempt to create a | Sir Rutherford Alcock presided in the Geographical section, 
not-house system of education, hermetically sealed against | 414 delivered, as might be expected, a thoughtful and informed 


heresy, the Cat 
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— . 
utmost conside 


holies will only succeed in providing one which | sadress, mainly concerned with points of Eastern geography. 
ts all its protégés for any contact with the real world. Whence | ff reports immense results from the works now being carried 
atholics borrowed by far their ablest existing teachers ? | out in Persia, more even from irrigation works than from rail- 
From the halls of Oxford and Cambridge. | ways, though he holds it to be not impossible that the 


The Inaugural Address to the British Association was delivered | a —— ” _ % bse | “oe — ee — hang 
Wednesday at Bradford by Professor Williamson, the great be vaormay a we : as P ee ee 
oad toggle ienen tor he Cotndl. ca Ge Geen @ Be.' Evidently Sir Rutherford Alcock is of opinion that our 
chemist, who wat © uh y ora Willian on divided his | Government is not enterprising enough in opening trade 
Joule, to tke is F wee aan rene cares persimmon routes towards Central Asia, whose markets, once monopolised 
address a ‘a os ceaiar 2 to ove mn saities of the dan. | by the Russians, will inevitably be thenceforth closed to general 
Seiad aseeel drift of die recent greet activity in chemical wade, Aaya are « _ " oe Pee # of land oe 
ems lr Nice aie ahamster dich ak a come housie’s road from Umballah to Shipki, on the Thibetan frontier, 
science, and the tenih dite A 1 discipli » of the | Which, having been so far constructed that there were only sixty 
plan for the educ eS ree ee oS ei miles of unfinished work between Simla and the Chinese frontier 
higher orders of young people’s intellect, from the primary | 4 
schools to the highest point of the University career. | 
In the first part of his discourse, Professor Williamson | 
dwelt on the value of the atomic theory of combining | scrape. 
proportions, and tried to show how all modern discoveries} haye used the expression that, 
sustained the hypothesis of the existence of ultimate indivisible | « deified” the heart of Jesus. An Anglican theologian, Dr, 
| A. Nicholson, thereupon invited him to justify this novel ex- 
| pression, which several dogmatic decisions of the Church 
seem expressly to condemn, since not even the whole humanity 
eminent chemists do not see the necessity for the atomic hypo- | of Christ, and still less any part of it, can, in orthodox 
thesis, as distinguished from the law of specific combining pro-| language, be said to be deified; and in a long corres 
portions, and that they exclude the mention of indivisible atoms| spondence published in the Guardian of Wednesday, the 
from their language, and it would have been very interesting if he | Archbishop endeavours, not apparently very successfully 
had given a popular explanation and illustration of his reasons; to explain away his rash expression without withdrawing 
for regarding this view as paradoxical. ‘To the uninitiated reader | it. The last door of escape which he tries seems vir- 
of his discourse, some of his own statements would appear to tually to be an admission of error; he wants to draw a distinction 
support strongly the view he condemned. between “ deify ” in the sense of Dei facere, and “ deify” in the 
oa | sense of Deum facere, and to intimate that he used the word only in 
The second part of Professor Williamson’s discourse was 8 | the former and more popular sense. If so, would it not have 
elaborate proposal for providing gratuitously a year's more educa-|}een better to say at once that he had made a loose use of 
tion for those pupils who have used best the year they have already | the term which Catholic theology would hardly justify, but that 
had, from the children of the primary schools to students trained to | popular preaching must have some little verge? Protestants, 
original investigation at the Universities. This idea is not new, | }owever, will think that not only Archbishop Manning, but the 
and is already more or less pursued, so far as the scholarships | whole Catholic Church of to-day, is taking too much verge in the 
tenable at secondary schools for the most promisingy scholars | direction of ‘‘deifying” human symbols of human affections, 
of primary schools, and those tenable at the Universities 


unfi 
pave the C 





| 
| 
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has been stopped. Why ? 


Dr. Manning appears to be in something of a theological 
In preaching on “the Sacred Heart,” he seems to 
by becoming man, God had 


atoms of given weight, and that no other hypothesis would be 
sustained by these discoveries. On this point, however, Profes- 
sor Williamson might have been clearer. He admitted that some 








for the most promising pupils of the secondary schools, 

carty it out, It is dae however, that ” Sedbees between labour and capital which we have yet seen, is an address 
Williamson contemplated a far larger State expenditure on| by the West-End shoemakers of women’s shoes to their employers, 
this process of the gradual elimination of the non-scientific human ot ving See ance meal at caer Oe om 
atoms, and the complete evolution of the scientific atoms, than | Teacy ane g e apy? ad, 4 e 
any politician has hitherto ventured to consider. He con- | beginning of Ge present iat bt oe te songs oe 
fidently trusted that the time was near when the education vote | them with workshops in accordance with their request ; and after 
should be by far the largest item in the Budget, and in an | explaining why the workshops have not been so useful to them as 
eloquent peror##on anticipated the time when all that should aa nent i ea = od Rey Pager ae a 
remain of England would be the love of truth and the methods | r bated, . " 

of culture which its educational system had handed down to | arrangements for which have been evidently hitherto more or less 
future ages. The Vice-President of the Council (Mr. Forster), who of a failure, may be continued without loss to the employers. This 
proposed the vote of thanks, was certainly justified in hinting,— | ncaa a = Ge = . pas ararien an on 
80 at least we understand what he said,—that the kind of chemical | ee the employ ns as well as 9 — 1s —~ yw 1 
experiment which of all others it is most dangerous to try, is| 18 meeded to insure a true co-operation between Jabour ant 
any very new one on the combining power of those peculiarly | —— pte gry pa ae ene one - 
restive atoms endowed with so much more of elective self-will | ¥@"™- ” © ; nai 

than of elective affinity,—political Englishmen. | more than half the tyranny of eapitalists from fear of the labourers, 


One of the most hopeful signs of a cordial understanding 





Professor Williamson’s description of isoneric compounds, such | it would — from a letter in the Times of last Saturday, 
as ether and butyric alcohol, which have srecisely the same nomatheragiber — & the nin, Eeteiny & ol 6 pesnet 
elements combined in ‘the same >ro nerdy but with totally | Ronen eentiet tothe coe egpaaee—~ of Moteombe a Liberal 
different qualities nan sastianteaty een te in entien | were to succeed, no Conservative candidate would have even 80 
hydrogen, and res ptr on ie pan oi tal in | good a chance as Mr. Danby Seymour had at the last election. 
aihts the molecule of pune found in the middle of a\ i 8 Strange that this overpowering influence of property 
chain of carbon molecules, While in butyric (or butter) alcohol proqrades chasinte onmny; and tis 1 dus, = ae, © 
it is found at the e seni of the chain of carbon molecules. je ineeiailty on to Gamate ae wales pny great. Poor 
Is not this, as well as ry ohn in chemistry, an instructive people mare sich people can seointhedark. The sense of power 
allegory of the chomistey of character? May we not say attaching to er a eS Se geame Ome, thes ihe 
of the French deeountie oo henna ‘thet where the vital | eT expressed wish of the rich acts on them as the attraction of 

? ary : 'the moon acts on the earth,—like the pull of an invisible string 


* Gxygen of it is embedded in the very midst of the more life-| (1 i, they cannot but obey. The Ballot may gradually form a 


sustaining cules. it vie ast stim : : wad : ae all 

ethe a Prt oe ~~ ag — the finest | different habit of mind; but till it does and unless it does, it will 
r of nz ‘ : Sv xyge 2 ; 

bet ~ emg life; but that wae ~ ” ae [a sate only emancipate those who have been accustomed to struggle 
Ween these mole ; 2 ren,— . . - . 

fl " these molecules and those of Ge ays regen, he & against the influence of superiors, and these have been the very 

ammable gas of the Gascon imagination,—it produces only a a 


kind of butyric (or buttery) alcohol, not of the highest order | 
On the “kindly mixing” of ' Consols were on Friday 923 to 92}. 








even of intoxicating influences? 
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T OPI C Ss OF THE D AY F | tions. The Prussian King was an obstacle, and was actual 
Z . |as Herr von Bismarck bitterly complained, employing prj vr 
Sa | agents of conciliation to counteract his Minister’s meal ma 

BISMARCK IN HIS WAR LABORATORY. | measures. ‘At this very moment,” exclaimed Bisma . 
ENERAL LA MARMORA’S book, “A Little more Light | to the Italian Envoy, General Govone, at an im — 

on the Events of 1866 ’°—by the way, nobody seems to linterview on the 1st of June, 1866; “at this very = _ 
remember that La Marmora is a Field-Marshal—may be | there is N. at Dresden, negotiating about peace pare 
looked at from a good many points of view. From the ortho-| without my co-operation, and scarcely had the peden 
dox diplomatic stand-point, for instance, the Italian states- | of a conference at Paris been started, when the King ws 
man’s revelations must be condemned summarily and without | delay the march of the Brigade of Guards, and it took all the 
appeal, as scandalous indiscretions, amounting to Jése-diplo- | trouble in the world to get him to give the necessary order.” 
matie at the very least. A rigid moral censor would have to | The bulk of the Prussian diplomatists were as little disposed 
apprehend the final discontinuance of plain-speaking among as the King to precipitate matters. “Bismarck,” telegraphs 
the already sufficiently circumlocutory class of Foreign-Office | Count Barral to La Marmora, “said to me yesterday with 
statesmen as an additional aggravation of Signor La Marmora’s extraordinary vivacity that the entire Prussian diplomacy wag 
telling of tales out of school. The necessity of using language, | working against his war plans,” and neither Bernstorff a 
and above all written language, “to conceal our thoughts,” | London, Goltz at Paris, nor Usedom at Florence was spared 
may fairly threaten to become overwhelming, in presence of |in the outpourings of the wrath of the bafiled and furioys 
such prospects as seem to be opening for the diplomatists of the | Premier. It is comical to read about the distressed Bismarck 
future. To have ‘“‘a chiel amang ye takin’ notes” was always | rushing about from diplomatist to diplomatist, pouring his 
perhaps an inevitable contingency, but to be haunted by the | sorrow into every ear, abusing Barral to Govone, and Govone 
dread foreboding that “faith he’ll prent it,” must be expected | to Barral, and both the Italian Envoys in turn to the French 
to give the finishing stroke to any lingering scruples of what | Ambassador. The man is crazy, it is a “ diplomatico 
used to be called the Talleyrand school. From the historical maniaco,” writes Govone in one of his letters. Assuredly 
and narrative stand-point again, anything like a fair summary | Bismarck “ trailing his coat” must have been a curious study. 
of the twenty chapters of General La Marmora’s work, which | Even the Army was against him. “The Army,” writes 
is only a first part, would be an undertaking not to be|Govone, “is not for a war against Austria; the Austrian 
compassed within our limits. La Marmora begins his | Army can still count many sympathies.” It required a hard 
disclosures at the very close of the Franco-Sardinian war | wrench to pluck away those Prussian soldiers of seven years 
against Austria in 1859, and details with minuteness and | ago from feelings of brotherhood for their Austrian comrades, 
exhaustive quotation from confidential documents of all kinds, | The discovery of a plausible pretence for war was, during 





the course of events down to the eve of Sadowa and Custozza. 
It has been whispered that General La Marmora meant to be 
the hero of his own book, but if this be true, he has failed 
egregiously. There is no mistaking the veritable hero. It 
is the redoubtable “ major of cavalry,”’ who bears on his patent 
of princedom the armorial bearings of unhappy Alsace and 
Lorraine, granted by Imperial grace to “our loving and trusty” 
Otto von Bismarck for certain services which did not commence 


months, a harassing anxiety for the well-disposed Herr 
von Bismarck. Italy had a substantial and undeniable 
grievance, the retention of Venetia. But could Prussia go to 
war merely for Italian unification? Impossible. Under what 
pretext, then, were Germans to be set against Germans, and 
the Hohenzollerns installed in the supremacy of the Haps- 
burgs? Early in March, 1866, General Govone wrote home 
from Berlin that the plan was “to bring, in three or four 





in 1870. And certainly, much as the world has come to know | months, the question of German reform, seasoned (sic) with a 
of Prince yon Bismarck, it may be admitted that General La | German Parliament, upon the tapis, and with this proposal 
Marmora lends more than a master-touch to a portrait already | and with the Parliament to produce a confusion which would 
familiar. bring Prussia in opposition to Austria.” A notable scheme, of 
We do not suppose that it is very easy to ruffle the great | a surety. A week later, Prussia was to have two months, “in 
Chancellor by twitting him on the score of the multiplied | order to have an opportunity of finding her casus belli.” Yet 
subtleties and ruses which have enabled him to outwit so| another week, however, and Count Barral telegraphs to 
many opponents. It is not hard to understand, however, | Florence, “Bismarck is more than ever puzzled for a casus 
why the unanimous voice of the Berlin Press should have | Jel/i: for the moment, war is unlikely.” At that moment 
declared General La Marmora’s book to be exceptionally | Bismarck must have deserved the tribute of a tear. 
“ unangenehm.”  Candidly speaking, Prince von Bismarck’s | A description of Bismarck’s policy towards Italy would be 
reputation does not improve by the explanation of “ the arts ‘interesting. La Marmora was continually asking for some 
by which he rose,” especially as General La Marmora’s narra- | engagement “in writing.” To no avail, however, and again 
tive relates to a time when both Bismarckism and Prussia | and again did the cold fear of being left “ isolated,” through 
were very small affairs in comparison with what they have | some Prussian bargain with Austria, in case of victory turning 
since become, and when the future of Europe might have been | against Berlin and Florence, chill the hopes of the Italian 
shaped yery differently from its present aspect. General | leaders. When a treaty was at length concluded, it was found 
La Marmora tells us, in effect, how the sole and single | that Italy was to be under obligation to stand to Prussia, but 


aim of Herr von Bismarck’s policy was to aggrandise | that Prussia was to be perfectly free from any corresponding 


Prussia literally by all expedients, but, above all, by war. | obligation. ‘Bismarck has told me,” writes General Govone, 


War, war, war! was Bismarck’s constant aspiration. Every | “that the King does not consider that the treaty imports 
time that a peaceful solution of the difficulties between Austria | this consequence, and that he does not believe that 
and Prussia and Austria and Italy seemed probable, Bismarck | according to the text the obligation was mutual.” Under the 
was, if we may believe La Marmora, in despair. When, | circumstances, it is perhaps hard to blame the Italians for re- 
for instance, in April, 1866, it seemed likely that Austria | membering that the Prussian Cabinet in 1859 had condemned 
would remove every pretence for aggression on the part ‘the aggrandisement of Sardinia in the most formal and ex- 
of Prussia by openly assuming the initiative in the disarma- | plicit terms. General La Marmora at this point makes & 
ment which the two Powers were demanding from one | startling charge against Prussia. He asserts that in order to 
another, the Italian Minister at Berlin telegraphs to General | force Italy to incur the risk of a commencement of hostilities, 
La Marmora, “Bismarck is extremely discontented at the|the Prussian Cabinet had established relations with the 
peaceable turn which the conflict is taking.” In fact, it is | Revolutionary party in Italy, so that the chiefs of the Reds 
almost’ amusing to notice the anxiety of the Prussian states- | were kept better informed of the designs of Bismarck than 








man lest, by any chance, his plan of a good decisive fight with It is curious to learn the advice 
Austria—nobody to help Austria, and Italy, if possible, to 
help Prussia—should happen to fall through. 

Never had a belligerent statesman harder work to get up a 


war, notwithstanding the many circumstances which at every | 


other moment promised the speedy occurrence of that wished- 
for consummation. It may seem the most natural thing in 
the world for a mighty and victorious Empire to pick and 
choose the excuse which may seem most convenient for an 
outbreak of hostilities, but Prussia was not a mighty and 
victorious Empire in the spring of 1866. Everything was, 


from time to time, putting out Herr yon Bismarck’s calcula- | 


the Cabinet of Florence. 
which Louis Napoleon gave to the Italians under these am- 
biguous circumstances :—“ Let not Italy carry on the war 
with too much vigour”: “Fosse utile che I'Italia now 
facesse la guerra con troppo vigore.” Napoleon and 
Bismarck were indeed engaged in a subtle game, and, as we 
know, Bismarck won the trick. A lengthy despatch of 
General Govone on June 2, 1866, tells us a strange tale ip 
reference to this subject. Bismarck declared to him that 
Napoleon might count upon receiving from grateful Prussia 
not indeed the whole left bank of the Rhine—that was out of 
the question—but the Palatinate, and generally all the terr- 
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sory betwee the Rhine and the Moselle. ‘I am much less a! 
= n than a Prussian,” said the confiding Bismarck to the 
armora, who, he knew, would repeat every 
ears at the Tuileries, “and it would not/ 
to sign such a treaty with France.” How 


Germa 


word to greedy 
cost me much 


that “I am much less a German than a Prussian” 
mast have impressed Napoleon with just the amount of 
‘al Let 


likelihood that was adapted to play Bismarck’s game! 
us only add the commentary which the Spenersche Zeitung 
__-whose official connections are well known — publishes 
upon La Marmora’s disclosure of this move of Prince von 
Bismarck :—‘‘ The declaration with reference to the left bank 
of the Rhine was indubitably (unzweife/ha/t) intended for the 
Emperor Napoleon; the Prussian Minister-President under- 
stood his ally at Florence too well not to know that every 
word said to Govone found its way to the ear of the Emperor, 
and it must have been at least convenient not to waken the 
latter just yet awhile out of the illusions which were the 
source of the French neutrality, and which a few months later, 
when the war had been decided, were rudely dissipated.” It 
js probable that our readers have had enough of these speci- 
mens for the present. Prince von Bismarck may not have 
reached in 1866 that acme of inventive genius which he was 
to display in the celebrated fiction of the Ems interview in 
1870, but assuredly the ultimate perfection of so distinguished 
an adept might have been safely predicted. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR, AND THE DISASTER ON THE 
PRAH. 

HE disaster on the Prah may prove eventually to be very 
far from a disaster, if it helps to teach the English 
nation how fatal a policy of immediate conciliation and nego- 
tiation with such a people as the Ashantees would be. Some 
of our leading journals were doing all in their power last 
week to convince the world that any dramatic and heroic 
remedy for the Ashantee invasion was quite unnecessary, that 
we might patch up a treaty with the Ashantees by virtue of 
conceding their fair demands, without punishing them for 
their invasion of our territory, while those who had foreseen 
that in dealing with barbarians like the Africans some con- 
spicuous evidence of our overwhelming power would be requi- 
site before any lasting peace could be possible, were sneered at, 
as advocating a superfluously dangerous and expensive policy, 
of which they had not counted the cost. We, at least, are by 
no means disposed to underrate the possible cost of the war in 
which we must now engage. But we do maintain that by far 
the least costly kind of war in the end will be that which will 
most definitively display to the barbarous tribes who have 
witnessed the check we have sustained, the great resources of 
which we can dispose, and our power to wield them. If ever 
proof of this were needed, it has been given in the disaster on 
the Prah. There we have seen how even weak tribes of natives, 
who were friendly enough till they saw us sustain a severe 
check, have turned round like the weather cock with the 
change of wind, and lent their aid to our Ashantee foes. 
Barbarous tribes like those of West Africa have no power 
of realising the invisible strength of a nation which, like 
ours, is represented by so very slender a force under their 
own eyes. It requires a trained mind and imagination to 
realise that Great Britain can apply just as much strength 
as is needed to make her rule efficient, and has yet so 
underrated her needs as to incur a severe defeat. It seems 
probable from the accounts that the King of Chamah was only 
trying to gain time for his ambuscade when he professed com- 
plete neutrality, and endeavoured, as one account states, to 
persuade the Commodore to put off his expedition up the Prah 
till the next day. It is certain that he was convinced that 
the Ashantee power was far the greater of the two, and that 
this was why he was determined toaidit. And asthe King of 
Chamah reasoned, so the King of Ashantee and the kings of all 
the tribes between Coomassie and Cape Coast Castle are sure to 
reason. The English have been assailed in their stronghold. 
They have beaten off the enemy, but they have been quite 
unable to attempt any serious reprisals. In the only effort 
they have since made they have shown not only their weak- 
ness, but their simplicity, and been outwitted by the commonest 
native craft. How are these poor creatures to know that 
all we need is time to swell our forces into a strength 
before which the hundred thousand Ashantees will be as dust 
before the wind? Barbarians live in the present, and judge 
by what they see; and a drawn battle, followed by what they 
would deem quite a childish absence of suspicion on the eve 


of a dangerous expedition with a very thin force, are just 
the kind of evidences of inadequate power which would im- 
press the native mind with the notion that our star is on the 
wane. To attempt to negotiate till after we had proved our 
strength in the only way which these poor people can appre- 
ciate, by utterly defeating and showing the ease with which 
we could crush, our enemies, would be to invite contempt, 
disloyalty, and hostile intrigues on every side. There is no 
policy more merciful, in the case of such a Protectorate as 
ours over barbarous tribes, than a prompt and severe punish- 
ment of all armed resistance. They have neither the knowledge 
nor the habits of mind requisite to understand a policy of 
reticence and magnanimity unless accompanied by a crush- 
ing display of force. They could not interpret a wish to 
compromise matters except as a proof of self-distrust ; 
they could not conceive a love of moderation which was 
not born of cowardice or weakness. If only, then, for 
the sake of the tribes which, like the people of Chamah, will 
always measure power by success, it is for the interest of all 
our Gold Coast possessions that we should teach the Ashantees 
that our soldiers, however weak they may have seemed, have 
unlimited resources beyond the sea which it is quite hopeless 
for any native power to resist. By what military stroke our 
power may be best asserted and displayed it is for Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to determine. But we shall not hear much more, 
we trust, of the profoundly silly policy of asking the Ashantees 
to make it up with us, on condition that they are given free 
access to the Coast, and have all their other grievances redressed, 
—in other words, of leading them to think that they have 
gained their petition of rights by attacking Cape Coast Castle 
and Elmina. . In dealinggvith such neighbours as those of the 
Gold Coast, kindness and clemency are very good qualities when 
displayed on a solid background of unmistakable, unassailable, 
inexhaustible force. Without that background, they are but in- 
vitations to treachery and rebellion. The Ashantee War may 
cost much money, and spoil a budget; but a” premature 
attempt to buy an Ashantee peace would cost far more money, 
spoil more than one budget, and do a gross injustice besides, 
both to the European settlements on the Gold Coast, and the 
native auxiliaries whom we have undertaken to protect. 





THE RELIGIOUS CAPTIOUSNESS OF THE DAY. 
\ R. MIALL and the friends of Disestablishment have one 
iV chance on their side which we admit, with some dismay, 
to be a serious one. Never was there so wide-spread a feeling 
of litigious conscientiousness, of self-satisfied captiousness, of 
disposition not to abate a jot or tittle of each man’s 
rights and demands in religious matters, as there is now. 
The Churchmen show it, the Dissenters show it, the 
Roman Catholics show it, and all of them show it 
with equal keenness and complete absence of that ‘ sweet 
reasonableness’ which was once thought to be the charac- 
teristic sign of the Christian life. We will take an instance 
from each of the religious bodies we have named, and first 
from the National Church. The Ritualists are showing this 
spirit in the most marked manner. They refuse to conform in 
many instances even to the law asit has been enunciated by the 
Privy Council in relation to the position of the Celebrant at the 
Communion Service; they make light of the authority of the 
Bishops, whom they themselves teach men to reverence; and 
they insist on the most trivial acts of religious ceremonial, 
like the use of incense and chasubles, even when they know, 
as they evidently do, that it drives away numbers from the 
parish church who have a fancy,—a very weak one, it seems to 
us,—that they are more committed by the external acts of the 
clergyman than they are by the doctrine he may happen to 
preach. But the most unwise and unconciliatory thing they 
have done is the attempt to edge Ritualism into a great city 
like Liverpool by the purchase, as it is said, of two livings, the 
Rectory being one of them,—in the interests of Ritualism. Of 
course the result will be not that they will gain any great 
advantage for Ritualism, but that they will do much to swell 
the cry for Disestablishment directly the Liverpool merchants 
see that they are to have what they think mummery forced 
upon them through the use for partisan purposes of the pro- 
perty in livings. It may be said, as the Liverpool Daily 
Post of Wednesday observes, in an excellent article, that the 
Ritualists are only taking the very same course as the Simeon 
Trustees have long adopted in purchasing livings in the interest 
of the evangelical school of doctrine. This is perfectly true, 
but it is also true that the English people have the feeling 
that they are more responsible for the acts of the clergymen 
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than they are for the doctrinal statements of the individual | ease of mixed marriages it is sacrilege for the Catholic w 
preachers; and therefore while a man may worship if an | attend any other marriage service than that of his own Chureh ? 


Evangelical church without feeling himself committed in any | 
way to the incumbent's views, it is not so easy for English- | 
men to worship in a Ritualist church without feeling com- | 


mitted by the obeisances and ceremonials which go on before 
their eyes. Certain it is that the prejudice against Ritualistic 
functions is far more violent than that against any mere doctrine 
whatever, and that Ritualism drives its opponents far more 
effectually away from church, than dogma. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is real want of both wisdom and reasonable 
consideration for the religious feelings of others in this attempt 
to force Ritualism on the people of a great city like Liverpool 
by a coup de main ; and if the result is not, as we hope it may | 
not be, to swell the numbers of the Disestablishment party, it | 
will, and quite rightly, swell the numbers of those who wish 
to put a speedy and effectual check on the practice of per- 
mitting the owner of a living either to dictate proprio 
motu to reluctant worshippers what sort of faith they are 
to hear, or else to sell the right of dictating to the highest | 
bidder. The cynical want of consideration for the religious 
feelings of a great community shown in this Liverpool matter 
will assuredly prejudice, instead of advancing the interests of 
the party who conceived and executed the mancuvre. Again, | 
we have little sympathy with the harsh policy which the | 
Bishop of Durham is pursuing with his clergy on Ritual- 
istic matters, holding, as we do, that where the law is | 
not explicit, the feelings of the actual worshippers should | 
be consulted on matters of ceremonial. But it is obvious | 
that on all these matters the tactics of the one party 
respond to the tactics of the other, Evangelicals show no 
* sweet reasonableness,” and Ritualists, when their turn 
comes, show as little,—only, unfortunately, their conception of 
worship is of a kind to aggravate very much the misery which 
they inflict on all who differ from them. 

Again, look at the Dissenters. The Nonconformist of last Wed- | 
nesday week holds out the olive branch tothe extreme Secularists, | 
being delighted to find that Mr. John Morley, whose object is 
the clearing-away of what he regards as the religious rubbish in 
education, is quite at one with the Dissenters as to the means by 
which this should be done,—namely, the destruction of the Esta- 
blishment. Consequently the Noncon/ormist appears heartily to 
advocate an alliance between those who are attacking the Esta- 
blishment in theinterests of religion, and those who are attacking 
it in the interests of scepticism. For destructive purposes the 
most opposite ultimate aims are quite ready to shake hands. 
For constructive purposes not a finger is held out by anyone. 
The Dissenters, if we remember rightly, were among the 
loudest in opposing a Dublin University without any chair of 
philosophy and history last Session; but they are eager for a 
primary education which must practically be truncated far more 
seriously, since it must gag the teacher who wishes to convey | 
to his pupils his own deepest convictions as to the drift of the 
discipline of life and of the destiny of man. But so eager | 
are the Dissenters that no halfpenny of public taxes or rates | 
should go to help a faith they regard as false, that while they 
eagerly welcome Mr. John Morley and his friends of the Positivist, 
Secularist, and every other Negative school, to join them in the 
great task of pulling down the Establishment, they are fixed 
in their resolve not to co-operate with Christians in general, 
however profound their agreement with them, even in so far 
unmuzzling the teacher as to let him open his mind freely, 
on the highest parts of life, to the children whom it is his chief 
duty not merely to teach, but tohumanise. It does indeed seem 
that the union of a common hostility to existing institutions 
is now a stronger practical tie than any community of hope 
and faith. The line of battle unites; but sympathy, short of 
perfect identity, on the deepest things of life only separates. 
The Nonconformist and the Fortnightly go forth together to 
strike the Establishment hip and thigh. The Independent is | 
only bent on never paying a penny of taxes that may benefit 
the Churchman, and the Churchman on never paying a penny 
that may benefit the Dissenter. 

And now, as to the Roman Catholics. What can be more 
intolerant and captious than the principles laid down as to the 
ceremonial of mixed marriages, in the pastoral letter of the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of the Province of Westminster? We pass 
by the jealous veto on sending Catholic youths to the national 
Universities, because that, it is asserted, is founded on fear for 
the salvation of such youths,—a respectable motive, though 
the grounds of the fear may be, as Mr. Paley, the eminent 
Roman Catholic scholar at Cambridge believes, erroneous and 
superstitious, But what can be said of the doctrine that in the | 


i 


We are told by the Westminster prelates “ that this is 

it is unlawful to hold communion in any act of religion out 
of the unity of Catholic worship.” If this meang that 
a Roman Catholic may not join Protestants in sayi 

the Lord’s Prayer for instance,—as apparently it does,—g 
more frightful trait of dogmatic exclusiveness can scarcely be 
conceived. Does every good Roman Catholic withhold his 
inner assent to grace said by a Protestant clergyman at 3 
friend’s table? If not, what is the difference between a 
prayer a few words in length and a prayer a few sentences in 
length? What conceivable mischief can there be, if a mixed 
marriage is to be allowed at all, in the Catholic’s goin 
through a service better adapted to the spiritual convictions 
of the Protestant husband or wife, and merely intended 
to implore a blessing on the marriage in the forms to 


| which a Protestant conscience is accustomed, after what 5 


Catholic believes to be the sacrament of marriage is alread 
complete? It is pure nonsense to say that Catholics 
cannot without “sacrilege” join in acts of worship which, 
though otherwise unobjectionable, are led by Protestant 
ministers. If this has really been so declared by the 
present Pope, as the Bishops seem to intimate, it is 
one of the most monstrous innovations of the modem 
Romanism. Roman Catholics, and even priests, haye 
constantly hitherto been present at Protestant services, 
and we defy them as religious men to avoid joining in g9 
much of the worship as really accords with their own faith, 
If they could avoid it, they would be the worse for avoiding 
it. But, say the Bishops, if the marriage has been ones 
celebrated, the marriage sacrament, as such, is already com- 
plete, and a second marriage is impossible. Very well. Then 
it can do no harm to go through a few forms which simp 


| repeat the pledges already taken, and which to the heretic 


party to the contract do not seem pure redundancies, 
That there is no intrinsic theological bar to this the 
Bishops themselves admit, when they concede that, while a 
penal law required them to appear before the parish clergy. 
man if their marriage was to be valid, they were permitted to 
do so and to go through the forms of the English Church. 
If they could do that, religious petitions and all, for the sake 
of the legal validity of the marriage and the legal security 
of their estates, 7.c., for considerations affecting the status 
of their children and their property, they could go through 
them from moral considerations of tenderness towards the 
conscience of a heretic with whom they do not scruple to 
enter into the most sacred of all ties, so long as the Catholic 
Church is to gain more by the contract than the religious body 
to which the heretic belongs. But the truth is, that while 
the Roman Church is not reluctant to take that chance of 
new accessions to her fold which results from her rule that all 
the children of the marriage must be brought up as Catholics, 
she will yield absolutely nothing to the conscience of the 
heretic who is thus to be, if possible, absorbed, and refuses the 
non-Catholic party to a mixed marriage, according to the 
rule now put forth, even the satisfaction of an ordinance that 
carries with it the same degree of sacred association for the 
Protestant, which the Catholic marriage carries for the Catholie. 
We call such a rule the very excess and extravagance of eap- 
tious intolerance,—a rigidity which arises not from faith 
and fidelity, but from the jealous sense of private property 
in religious rites. If mixed marriages are not to be 
forbidden, the conscience of the non-Catholic clearly ought to 
be treated with as much deference as the conscience of the 
Catholic. But now-a-days, the newest and most bigoted inter- 
pretations of Roman Catholic rules are declared to have been 
the law of the Church from all time,—as if we had never 
heard of the days when even Roman Catholic and Protestant 
children were taught common religious lessons by the help ot 
texts and extracts from the Bible which by mutual consent 
were presented to the attention of all. : 
It seems to us that this rapid increase of competitive 
and jealous proprietary feelings about religious rites 
on all sides,—among the various parties of the Anglican 
Church, among the Dissenters, and among the Roman 
Catholics,—is no evidence of true religious vitality, but rather 
of a self-conscious and pragmatic punctiliousness, which is 
almost incompatible with a deep religious life. Charity 1 
greater than either faith or hope; but it is not charity which 
grows in these keen conflicts for existence among Churches 
and coteries. Socially, true religious charity is, we believe, 02 
the increase ; but the evil spirit of exclusive privilege appears to 
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re dominant in the ecclesiastical politics of the day than | hardly be contended that the words “in lieu of and in im- 
ae for generations. And assuredly, Disestablishment mediate succession the one to the other” limit the exchange 
= e the evil. Established Ritualism shows this want to one «t a time, after the express use of the plural, “ offices,” 


jj] not cur : ae : : . ‘er : : 
will no worse towards Established Evangelicalism, than | in the previous line. It is indeed obvious that the words “in 


harit s - ° ° . h ° ° . ° ” 
: : Vostablished Romanism towards Unestablished Dissent. | lieu of or in immediate succession, the one to the other, 
oe ‘watchful jealousy ”’ is in the air. are meant to imply solely that there must be no interval 


<< ry 
he spirit of ; ; . 
The sf between the resignation of the one office and the acceptance 


of the other “ office or offices.” Nor can it for a moment 








MR. GLADSTONE’S SEAT. 

0 much has been written at random, and evidently from 
. partisan motives of no amiable kind, about Mr. Glad- 
new office in relation to his Green- 

wich seat, and a letter which we publish to-day—from a 
e Liberal as we believe—presents the matter in so false 
a light, that it may be just as well to lay before our readers 
the exact state of the case. The Act which raises the question 
js an Act of 1858, 21 and 22 Vict., c. 110, and its drift is 
this:—It directs any member of the House of Commons 
who has accepted “any oflice whereby he has, either by the 
express provision of any Act of Parliament or by any previous 
determination of the House of Commons, vacated his seat in 
the House of Commons,” to notify his acceptance of such 
office to the Speaker,—the Speaker having no power to issue 


stone's acoeptance of a 


sincer 


a writ for the new election till after he has received such a| 
notification. And then we have this express provision,—*“ pro- 
yided always that in any case in which it shall appear to the 
Speaker to be doubtful whether the acceptance of any office 
which has been certified to him as aforesaid has the effect of 
vacating the seat of the person so appointed, it shall be lawful 

for the said Speaker, instead of issuing his warrant in pur- 
guance of this Act, to reserve such question for the decision of 
the House.” We believe that the accepted interpretation 

of such a “shall be lawful” as the last sentence con- 
tains is that it enjoins, and not merely permits, the 
act directed. We take it that under it the Speaker 
would feel it his duty to reserve a case which seemec 

to him doubtful for the consideration of the House of Com- 
It is quite a mistale therefore to say, as our corre- 
says, that “it rests entirely with Mr. 
Gladstone to decide whether there shall be a new elec- 
tion for Greenwich or not.” On the contrary, it does 
not rest with him at all. It is clear that the Act 
intends the Speaker to decide whether or not there is a 
doubt, and if there be a doubt, directs him to reserve the 
question for the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone was, 
no doubt, bound under the Act to notify his change of 
position to the Speaker, for we agree that it is quite clear 
that the question whether there be any doubt is not to be 


mons. 
spondent “ Lex 


settled by the individual Member, but by the Speaker ;}.p,urd and monstrous breach of his duty. 


and we assume, what of course we do not know, but 
what is in the highest degree probable, that Mr. Gladstone 
has notified to the Speaker his acceptance of the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and left the further decision 
to him. 

That such a course would necessarily have issued in the 
Speaker’s reserving the case for the decision of the House 
seems to us perfectly certain, for any one who looks at the 
point at issue with unprejudiced eyes. The question whether 
or not Mr. Gladstone’s change of position in the Ministry 
vacates his seat at Greenwich depends on the interpretation of 
a clause in the Reform Act of 1867,—a clause which, as it 
seems to us, it would have been simply impossible for the 
Speaker to have regarded as unquestionably vacating the 
seat. We feel indeed very little doubt that the legal inter- 
pretation of the clause must go the other way. The clause 
is this: —‘ Whereas it is expedient to amend the law relating 
to offices of profit the acceptance of which from the Crown 
vacates the seats of Members accepting the same, but does not 
render them incapable of being re-elected : be it enacted that 
where a person has been returned as a Member to serve in 
Parliament since the acceptance by him from the Crown of 
any office described in Schedule (H) to this Act annexed, the 


mn ; 
subsequent acceptance by him from the Crown of any other | 


office or offices described in such Schedule in lieu of and in 
immediate succession the one to the other, shall not vacate 
his seat.” Both the offices now held by Mr. Gladstone 
are enumerated in the Schedule H here referred to, and 
there can be no question, we think, that had Mr. Glad- 
stone exchanged the office of First Lord of the Treasury 
for any pair of other offices here enumerated, this clause 
would expressly direct that such an exchange would not 
Vacate his seat. It seems quite clear that ‘the exchange 
of one office for “any other office or offices” (one or more) 
described in such schedule does not vacate his seat, since it can 


be: alleged that the question of “profit,” i.¢, of higher 
salary, bears in any way on the law of the case. In the 
Schedule referred to, offices of very different scales of salary 
indeed are made interchangeable, without any vacation of 
the seat. Thus, if Mr. Ayrton had vacated the office of 
First Commissioner of Works, with £2,000 a year, and had 
accepted the office of First Lord of the Treasury, with £5,000 
a year,—a terrible suggestion, but all the more instructive 
law of the case on that account,—he would 
vacated his very unsafe seat for the Tower 
The question of greater salary, then, is abso- 
lutely no element in the matter. And the only possible 
contention is, that the words “in lieu of” do not quite 
indisputably provide for the case of a mere annexation of one 
office to one already held. But if Mr. Ayrton had accepted in 
place of his First Commissionership of Works, not only the First 
Lordship of the Treasury, but with it the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer,—both of them different offices from that which he 
had previously held, and both of them much higher paid, —there 
cannot be a question that under the Act of 1867 he would not 
have vacated his seat by so doing. Would there, then, 
be any sense in a law which obliged Mr. Gladstone to vacate 
his seat for adding the office of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to that of First Lord of the Treasury, but which did not,— 
as it certainly would not,—oblige Mr. Ayrton to vacate his 
seat for exchanging the office he held of First Commissioner of 
Works for both those which Mr. Gladstone now holds? But 
our correspondent “Lex” remarks that in 1834 Sir Robert Peel 
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| vacated his seat when he accepted the two offices of First Lord 
| of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Of course 
he did. He must have done so for the acceptance of either 
of them. He was not a Minister at all before he accepted 
them, and if he had been, the Act of 1867 had not been passed 
in 1854. 

As it is, it seems to us pretty clear that hardly any 
lawyer would interpret the Act so as to compel Mr. Glad- 
stone to vacate his seat. And whether that be so or not, 
it is perfectly certain that a Speaker who had decided 
that the seat was vacated without reserving the question 
for the House of Commons, would have committed a most 
We know nothing, 
of course, of what Mr. Gladstone has done, but we feel 
little doubt that he has notified his change of position to 
the Speaker,—that the Speaker has decided that if there 
be any doubt about the law at all, it is one which he is 
bound -to reserve for the decision of the House of Commons, 
and that when referred to the House, the House will promptly 
decide that the seat is not vacated. There must be a great 
and very petty animosity against the Prime Minister, for the 
Press-to have invented so silly an accusation against him as 
that which they have been now discussing with some 
acrimony for many weeks. 

THE LAST IRISH MANIFESTO. 

W* do not understind, and certainly we do not share, the 

alarm which some of the newspapers, especially the 
Telegraph and the Pall Mall Gazette (for once in sensitive 
accord), are expressing, because the priests of one of the four 
dioceses between which the county of Cork is divided have 
passed a resolution in favour of Home Rule. How many 
previous resolutions in favour of Home Rule the Catholic 
clergy of Cloyne have passed it would perhaps need a census 
enumerator to reckon. Had this been the month of May, 
and not September, the Zeleyraph would hardly have found 
room to record the fact; and the Pu/l Mall might have just 
glanced at it in some serenely callous paragraph, @ propos of 
anything else or nothing at all. But autumn is the season of 
alarms, manwuvres, and “new departures’; and it fatally dis- 
turbs the belated or new-come journalist’s sense of political 
We do not pretend familiarity with Irish eccle- 


proportion. 
f them fs 


siastical politics, but only a very slight knowledge o 
necessary in order to foretell the line which certain Bishops, 
such as those of Tuam, Meath and Westmeath, Galway, and 


Cloyne, of whom we hear at least half-a-dozen times 
a year, are likely to take on popular question 
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of the day. There are, however, we learn from “ Thom’s 
Directory,’ upwards of thirty Catholic dioceses in Trelatt, 
and there are hardly half-a-dozen of them addicted to the 
issue of patriotic manifestoes. Cloyne is so addicted; but to 
conclude, as the Pall Mall Gazette does, that because Cloyne 
gives the cue, Cardinal Cullen and the Catholic Primate and 
Episcopate at large are sure to follow suit, is about as sensible 
as it would be here in England to infer that the policy of 
Canterbury and York and the whole Church of England had 
been purposely foreshadowed in a vigorous visitation charge 
of the Bishop of Sodor and Man on the 25th Clause of the 
Education Act. This habit of looking at the Catholic Church 
in the concrete, and assuming that there must be a certain 
solidarity between all its parts and the persons who compose 
it, in matters other than those which are strictly and actually 
religious, is (to borrow the terminology of the Syllabus) one 
of the most pernicious errors of the present day. Not to 
speak of the primatial sees of Armagh and Dublin, whose 
action in such a case would really be significant, but 
which even O'Connell’s influence could not lead to 
declare for Repeal, does any one who knows any- 
thing of Ireland suppose that the Bishop of Cloyne’s 
resolution is likely to lead even his next neighbours—Dr. 
Delany, the Bishop of Cork, and Dr. Moriarty, the Bishop of 
Kerry—to join the Home Rule Association? There is very 
little doubt, we suppose, that in the astounding election con- 
test now raging at Tralee, without any vacancy, but merely, as 


it were, for the sake of a row and the fun of the thing, The | 


O'Donoghue has the warm sympathies and support of the 
Bishop of Kerry, in whose diocese the borough is situate ; and 


that if the Bishop of Cork could have controlled the Fenian | 


populace of that city, Mr. Mathew, the Liberal, and not Mr. 
Ronayne, the nationalist, would have succeeded Mr. Maguire 
in its representation. The Ucalegon of Cloyne will not even 
influence the other Corkagian Sees. In point of fact, there 
are some Irish Bishops, not very many, who are as much, if 


not more, in favour of Home Rule than Mr. Butt; others, and | 


they are probably a greater number, whose politics are of the 
same colour as Lord O’Hagan’s and Mr. Monsell’s; and a great 
many who have no politics at all, and never intend to have 
any, and who find that such a state of mind is not at all 
incompatible with the active and beneficial discharge of their 
pastoral functions. 


It is not at all improbable, however—especially when the | 


Dublin agitators discern the effect which, from quite acci- 
dental and autumnal causes, the Cloyne resolution has pro- 
duced in England—that an attempt may be made to treat it 
as the point of what Yankee wire-pullers call a “new depar- 
ture.” There is already talk of a great conference of Home 
Rulers to be held in Dublin, with the object of laying plans 
for the party management of the next general election. It 
will be held, no doubt, and very probably be well attended ; and 
perhaps the Bishop of Cloyne and three or four other Bishops 
may appear,—at all events, a considerable proportion of 
their priests will muster. The 
great Repeal Election of 1847 and the great Brass Band 
Election of 1852 will be carefully followed. Mr. Butt, 
who stood as a Tory Protectionist at the first, and-as a 
Palmerstonian Liberal at ‘the second, will remember all the 
processes. The strongest pledge that can be found in that 
very superlative and emphatic dialect of the English language 


which is spoken by politicians in Ireland will be constructed, | 


and there will be honourable gentlemen and honourable and 
learned gentlemen found to take it in abundance; and it will 
melt like butter in their mouths. There may be certain new 
variations in the type of candidate. Formerly Parliament 
was the road direct to the class of places which the small 
Irish squire and the pushing Irish lawyer regarded as the 
height of good living. Formerly Members of Parliament had 
patronage, and there is historical evidence that a certain 
number of honourable gentlemen in those days almost in- 
sensibly added to their income by disposing of their patronage. 
Nowadays, open competition officers the public service ; there 
are difficulties about getting law officers re-elected ; Commis- 
sioners are expected to be very clever and very few in 
number; the Colonies are coming to think that Princes of 
the Blood and ex-Cabinet Ministers are hardly half good 
enough for their Governorships. In 1847 Cloyne elected 
ope of the most ardent and devuted Home Rulers who ever 
took a pledge. It was necessary after a while to get his seat 
for a Solicitor-General or somebody else, and he was solaced 
with a West India island. It is a measure of the changes we 
have passed through, that even West India Islands are beyond 


precedents of the | 


the reach of even Home Rulers nowadays. The men of th; 
class, generally men of small means and small r - 
sions, may make themselves much more usefy] La 
portant, or mischievous, according to their several un 
and talents, and at the same time avoid going distonnsinal 
into debt, by keeping out of Parliament. On the oe 
hand, Manchester is not spending all its surplus income : 
modern pictures; and Manchester men have such & guhine 
faith in the future, always assuming it to be under their one 
auspices, that many of them would distinctly prefer to go m4 
with an Irish constituency for Home Rule and an education 
entirely based on the principle of getting on in the next a 
to standing with equal sternness, and at a considerably greater 
expense, for Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
the Repeal of the Contagious Diseases’ Act, and in general 
the principles of the publicans and the sinners of England, 
Viewed in this light, Mr. Mitchell Henry is not a portent, 
buat a precursor. We strongly suspect that Mr. Batt’s recent 
visit to the North of England was connected with a forthcomin, 
invasion of Protestant-Ultramontane and Saxon-Home-Rul 
bagmen, with a supply of political samples fit for whateyor 
market, from Derry to Cork. The invasion will hardly succeed, for 
though Ireland is a country easily gulled, half-consciously indeed 
up to a certain point, it is a country in which local claims, trad. 
tions, associations prove to be uncommonly strong when they 
are really put to the test. Some of the constituencies in which 
| Home Rulers are already confidently discounting their success arg 
| places in which even O'Connell could never secure the election 
|of a Repealer; and the power of Mr. Butt to the power of 
Mr. O’Connell is as the index of the root to the index of ths 
square. 
| We see no reason to anticipate that the number of Home 
| Rulers elected in 1874 will exceed the number of Repealers 
elected in 1847, and the number of the Independent Opposition 
elected in 1852,—that is to say, from forty to fifty Members, 
| Of those, a cartain number, including the principal leaders of 
the movement, are at present in Parliament, do not show any 
power or desire to shake the Constitution, or even disturb the 
balance of Parties, and, indeed, were said, up to the date of the 
Irish University Bill, to be regarded with peculiar favour by 
the late Liberal Whipper-In. There are a certain number 
'also of Irish Liberals, both Catholic and Protestant, who were 
|elected in 1863 on a general pledge to support Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, and who may have with wry mouth to 
make the Home Rule declaration of 1874. When- 
ever Mr. Butt brings forward his motion, if he ever does 
bring it forward, they will vote for it. On all other occasions 
they will be as they are, safe to vote, staunch to attend. As 
for the purpose, the self-denial, the energy and honesty and 
genius that are necessary to give a great cause a place of 
power in Parliament, and to keep a _ strong party in 
discipline with an organised people behind it, they do not 
exist. The Grattans and O’Connells have no successors. 
It is doubted, indeed, whether the seats of some of the 
more prominent leaders of the present movement, such as Mr. 
Martin’s and Mr. Smyth’s, are quite secure; and in Ulster, 


| where a good many constituencies will probably be contested 


and carried on Liberal principles, no Home Ruler would haves 
chance. After the general election, we venture to predict, we 
shall be as regards Ireland no worse than we are ; and itis 
quite possible, if the Ulster Liberals act with prudence and 
energy, considerably strengthened. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 

\W* have expressed pretty strongly our profound regret at the 

shortsightedness of the Clergy,—we may say of all denomina- 
tions,—in not heartily supporting the Agricultural Labourer in bis 
agitation for higher wages, decent houses, the exemption of women 
and young children from field labour, and lastly, moderate,—we 
do not mean short,—hours of Jabour. We return to the subject, 
because there is visible in the defence formally set up for the clergy, 
—for instance, 1n the letter of a correspondent which we printed 
last week,—a belief which we find pervading almost every 
excuse sent to the conveners of labourers’ meetings on the 
part of clergymen, landowners, or others who 
may be reluctant to mix themselves up in a very angrily coD- 
tested controversy, that the mischief to be remedied is one whose 
sources are so complex and whose cure is so far beyond the reach 
of mere well-intentioned effort, that ‘* meddling ” is about the same 
as “‘ muddling” in the matter; and that society might almost 
well attempt to do away with ugliness, as to do away with starved 
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and degraded labour. 
tory of the last year’s Somersetshire agitation,—which is, we see, 


to be further pushed by four great torch-light processions at 
Shepton Mallet, W ells, Glastonbury, and Martock, on October 2, 3, 
4, and 6, processions which will, we hope, be at once orderly and 
successful as demonstrations,—and we find that, whether this be 
always the true reason or not, it is almost uniformly the excuse 
assigned, especially by the Clergy, for discouraging or refus- 
ing to encourage the efforts of the Agricultural Unions. Now 
of course it may be admitted that while the labourers 
themselves were passive and apparently indifferent to the 
moral evils from which they were suffering, little could be done 
for them directly by others, beyond attempts to educate them, 
and to arouse in them the moral feeling which would lead them | 
to revolt against their condition. But when once the feeling of 
horror is roused, —as it has now been roused, thanks to Mr. Arch, 
Mr. Mitchell, and the other public-spirited men who have striven 
to raise agricultural labour to a sense of its own dignity,—when | 
once the labourers are convinced that more wages and more decent 
dwelling-places are the first conditions of any real moral life for their 
class, it does seem to us the very acme of spiritual imbecility to 
raise economical doubts whether this agitation be useful. When | 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells writes, for instance, that he is as 
anxious as any one to raise the physical, moral, and religious state | 
of the peasants of Somersetshire, but that he believes meetings 
which tend to set class against class, and ‘‘ to produce discontent 
with their lot,” are not a proper means to use,— he seems to us to talk | 
nonsense just as conspicuous as a theologian who should say that he 
wished to see men aspiring to a higher state of holiness, but that he 
did not think it a right means to that end to sow a feeling of self- 
condemnation and horror at existing sin. We do not agree 
with Mr. Mitchell and his brother Unionists when they declare | 
that the agricultural labourer is in the position of a white slave ; 
indeed the best proof that he is not, is that he may, and does, attend 
meeting after meeting in which his rights as against his employers 
are publicly and sometimes even, though seldom, intemperately 
urged. But we do say that it would be just as absurd to urge that 
slavery must not be attacked by agitation because it could not be re- | 
moved except at the cost of setting class against class, and rendering 
theslaves discontented with their lot, as to urge the mass of agricul- 
tural labourers, many of, whom are living their life under the | 
moral conditions of beasts rather than men, to keep quiet and | 
avoid co-operation. The question for a moral and spiritual teacher is 
not,—will this unsettle the community ? or will it stir up heart- | 
burnings, and render it very difficult to live in peace? for we have | 
all of us heard of a teacher who came “‘ not to bring peace on earth, | 
but a sword.” The question for a moral and_ spiritual 
teacher is: Must there be a radical change of some kind before a 
better life can be lived at all? If so, at any risk of setting class 
against class, of social heartburnings, of disturbed social con- | 
ditions, the change must be attempted. It seems to us that, as a | 
rule, prelates, clergy, Dissenting ministers of every school, have 
been fatally blind to the truth that the horror felt of their own 
physical and therefore moral condition by the agricultural 
labourers is the sine qud non of any moral or spiritual improve- 
ment; that more wages is the first necessity of a better moral 
condition ; that without more wages there cannot be that decency 
of outward life, that separation of the sexes, that devotion of the 
mother of the family to her proper work, that physical nourish- | 
ment of the children, which is as essential to any moral improve- 
ment as division of labour is to improvement in manufacture ; 
and that more wages can only be secured by more union. It is| 
sheer nonsense to remind us that setting class against class is an 
evil. Of course it is. And where bad motives which need not 
and often do not exist are imputed, and the strife is in that 
way needlessly embittered, the evil is very great and very 
superfluous. But when class is set against class only by that | 
collision of interests which is inevitable in the case of any great 
social change, you might just as well object to a thunderstorm 
that it sets element against element, as to a great and needful 
teform that it sets class against class. We hever heard of a 
reform yet that did not set class against class. Christianity set 
Class against class. The reform of the Church set class against 
class. Every liberty that has been won by Englishmen has set class 
against class. The agitation for the Reform Bill set class against 
class. The Anti-Corn-law League set class against class. And the 
Agricultural Labourers’ agitation sets class against class. This sad 
reeult is nearly inevitable, though of course if there were but 
Wisdom in the resisting classes to see that they are resisting what 
ought to happen, and what they themselves ought to wish to 
happen, it would not be a necessary result. Still, however | 


| 


| 
| 


We have been looking back through the his- | 
conditions may be managed,—and no such attack has, on the 
| whole, ever been conducted, as it seems to us, with such 


| young man lodger, all sleep together”? 


wisely and prudently the new attack upon old and mischievous 


temperateness as the agricultural labourers’ movement,—it is 
all but inevitable, considering how short-sighted men are, and 
how quickly custom seems to lend a sanction to the most evil 
conditions of life, that those who are likely to be the first sufferers 
by a necessary change, will resist it angrily, and denounce its 
supporters with virulent and unjust invective. 

Under such circumstances, we maintain that the duty of every 
true Church is to advocate firmly and pertinaciously the new 
change, only taking care to do all in her power to moderate the 
spirit of its leaders, whenever they are in danger, as they 
always will be in danger, of judging unjustly and harshly 
those who resist their claims. We say that, as in the 


,case of slavery, so in the case of social conditions which 


really do not admit of self-respect and purity of life,—the 
first duty of a Church is to strain every effort to make the 
economical conditions conform to the moral, instead of preaching 
that the moral conditions must be conformed to the economical. 
If education will not cure the evil without emigration, then it 
becomes as much a social duty to promote emigration till a physical 
standard of life is reached at which self-respect becomes possible, 
as it is to promote education. It is to us simply a marvel how 


| calmly men who really are labouring hard at the moral isprove- 


ment of their congregations, accept the duty of passivity and non- 
resistance as reghrds the rate of wages. Here, for instance, is a 
clergyman who writes that he has himself always believed Unions 


among the labourers to be the modus operandi by which the labourer’s 
condition would be improved,—dut he is not on that account 


inclined to recommend Unions, ‘‘ for the reason that the question 
affects so vitally other classes beside the labourers, whom I am 
equally bound to consider. First, there is the tenant farmer. 
He has his lease of some years. He cannot raise his prices, which 
are fixed for him at Mark Lane. What is he todo, if he is to pay 
double the price of his labour? No doubt rents must come 
down, but what is he to do in the meantime? Then the land 
itself is encumbered, in various ways over which the owner has no 
control. My opinion, then, would be that readjustment (which 
must be) must be gradual,” &c. Is not that something like fiddling 
while Rome is burning? ‘The worthy clergyman is quite right that 
the readjustment of wages will press severely on any farmer who 
holds a rack-rented lease so computed as to be just remunerative at 
the old prices of labour. But evenif that were the average case in 
every county,—and it is very far from the average case,—and if 
better paid labour were not likely to be much more efficient, and 
therefore to imply a reduction in the number of labourers to be paid, 
why is the labourer, whose soul may be said to be involved as well 
as his body, to go on living the life of a beast, that the farmer may 
not be fined? Surely the moral evil of the greater exigency 
ought to be remedied, before the mere physical evil of the smaller 
exigency is even considered. When would free trade have been 
carried, if the vested interests of the various traders had been so 
tenderly considered? No Church, at least, has any right to regard 
the vested interests of property as of higher claim than the vested 
interests of virtue. 

If anything in the world is evident, surely it is evident that a 
Christian minister ought to strive with all his power to render 
the Lord’s Prayer something better than a mockery to the poor 
labourers to whom he teaches it. Yet how can he teach them 
to pray to a Father at all, with any feeling of sacredness attaching 
to the name, if the only father they know is a beast of burden, far 


' dirtier and far worse housed than most of the farmers’ horses?—and 


that thisis the case in multitudes of instances the Builder, a most im- 
partial authority, has proved. Howcan he teach them to pray that 
God’s name be hallowed, if the only bedroom in the house is crowded 
with blasphemous and dissolute lodgers, whose small weekly pay- 
ment is essential to the very life of the household ; if, in short, as 
the Blue-book shows,—the instance we quote being by no means 


| an unusual one,—*‘ in a bedroom eleven feet square, two men and 


their wives, an unmarried woman and her three illegitimate 
children, aged respectively eighteen, ten, and five years, and a 
How is he to teach 
them to pray that God’s kingdom may come and His will be done, 


| while clergymen themselves seem to regard a condition of things 


in which hunger and vice play into each other's hands, as a very 
fair, though only ‘‘ gradual,” approximation to that kingdom and 
that will? How is he to teach them to pray for daily bread with- 
out helping them to get the wages which alone can pay for it? 
How is he to inculcate the prayer for forgiveness in proportion 
as they have forgiven, on men who bave had to struggle 
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like the beasts in the conflict for existence, without moral traditions among the plumed giant-warders of the great island of 
room or opportunity for that comparison of their own hearts the awful ancientness of days when the land stretched on and Oe 
with those of others on which even the sense of justice, and much | to distances which even the flight of the frigate-bird could not 
more the — of me, must ws peed : re * = wae irae cap ig a ag came nh ns 
young men and women to pray against being led into temptation, | bearing tracts of it went down into the deep, and the waste of 
who are crowded into the grossest and most degrading temptations | waters rolled where it had been? If, from age to age, the birds 
by the mere conditions of their life and sleep? How is he to | did really ‘“‘confabulate,” what wonderful traditions of natgy 
teach those to pray to be delivered /rom evil, who are delivered | must have died out with that last Moa, of which the natives tg) 
ee and — . evil, = pred a And pot ee ee 2 3 goog wee, the Maori, 
is he to teach them to believe that it is God’s kingdom, power, and | in its solitary old age, and when resting, stood always on one foot 
glory under which they live, who find magistrates committing | with its beak turned towards the quarter whence the wind blew, 
women to prison for sympathising with their husbands’ cry for, A weird sight it must have been, in its height and bulk like 
better wages, who see the only beneficent power they can distinctly | Sindbad’s roc, with ostrich head and the wide, bright, long. 
realise—the Union—visited with the severe displeasure of the | lashed eye of the desert-bird, which sées the simoom-laden 
Church, and who are told that it is for God’s glory that they should | wind before the red sands have begun their deadly dance along the 
not murmur against a lot that soils their very souls? We say | red horizon. The songs and traditions of the Maori frequently refer 
Me <p 80 0 ee i yr eg oye ni epee: true | to the wearing of the feathers of the Moa by queenly damsels and 

thurch to strengthen the hands of those simple and sagacious | princely chieftains; and some of the early colonists remember 
men who have commenced this agitation, while using every oppor- | chiefs, whose veracity they could not doubt, who assured them 
tunity of controlling the passionate and often unjust thoughts; that they had often seen the beautiful rare feathers of the 
which must rise up in the course of such an agitation, that we | renowned bird of their ancestors. It is gone, with the Great Auk, 
can hardly understand how any Church which professes to found the Dodo, and the scarlet-robed Aphanapteryx of Mauritius, butit 
& new spiritual order of things at all, can ignore the duty. If that | is more interesting than any of them, as the chief of a great bird. 
a > , rages Hac hag Race a poomes ge -spegpoen kingdom, unshared by other animal se Pare giants did 
at which Mr, Arch and Mr. Mitchell have begun with so much | not rule,—it may be that the dwarfs had the best of it there, too 
energy, is a work more apostolic than any missionary work which | being, even among birds, ‘‘ mostly sassy,”—but how grand they 
can be attempted without it. Bishops and clergymen who stand! must have looked ! 
aloof from it, seem to us to abdicate their offices as clergymen,| Immense numbers of other huge wingless birds, of various 
not less than to neglect their duties as men ’ genera and species, existed in New Zealand within recent historic 
« | times ; and their diminutive representatives (the different species 
caine » a la . | of Apteryx) still exist, but they are rapidly disappearing, dying 
THE BIRDS OF NEW ZEALAND. : “ete 
‘ i : : ia , | Out by decay, under the changed physical conditions of the 
CELEBRATED naturalist has said that “ New Zealand is) country, and being killed out by the beasts which would have had 
the most interesting ornithological province in the world,” | no chance with their great ancestors. A tap from the beak of a 
and Mr. Buller's exhaustive history of its birds seems ~ ay | Moa would have done the work of a modern poleaxe, bat Mr, 
the assertion. Our distant, beautiful, romantic colony, the last | Buller altogether discredits the story of the Kiwi’s being “ capable 
remnant of a former continent, and geologically considered, proba- of inflicting a dangerous blow, sometimes even killing a dog.” A 
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bly the oldest country on the face of our globe, contains at the 
present day the only living representatives of an extinct race of 
wonderful birds. It is by a difficult and vague effort of imagi- 
‘nation only that we can picture to ourselves the aspect of the 
world in the time when the huge creatures to whom modern science 
has assigned names a3 clumsy and impracticable as their gigantic 
frames, had the mud and the forests, the caverns and the ice- 
fields, all to themselves; when the cave-bear had no prevision 
of an insignificant animal with two legs and a smooth 
skin who should teach his ursine descendants to dance ; 
when the Arctic reindeer slept with his nose in the snow, un- 
troubled by a dream of sledges to be drawn by degenerate antlered 
serfs in the far future, and when the mammoth ancestors of “ the 
earth-shaking beast” made war on their ownaccount. There is an 
immeasurable distance between the wildest image of desolation, 
the grandest picture of untrodden solitude on the face of the earth, 
as it now is, and the contemplation of it in those awful far-off 
years, when,— 


no boat with oar or sail 


** No ship went o'er the waters wide, , 
and the whale.” 


But the wastes of the sea were tenanted by the dragon 
It is so diflicult for the lords of the creation to picture the wide 
world without any trace or promise of themselves in it, pervaded 
by strange forms of animal life, full of motion and instinct, but 
silent from articulate speech. But the bird-world of New Zealand 
is more easily imagined; it remained undisturbed by the presence 
of man so much longer; its magnificent forests, its coasts, swept 
by the vastest stretch of ocean in the world, were, until 500 
years ago, the home of beautiful winged and wingless creatures 
which belonged to the prehistoric times. Throughout the para- 
disaical land, with its mighty mountains, its glaciers, its pleasant 
valleys, its great sweeps of rich flax-bearing country, its long 
stretches of undulating fern downs, its copses of tropical 
trees, its precipitous gorges, its beneficent streams, there have 
been found no traces of animals which could have warred 
with or hurt the birds. Brute enemies came in with human 
invaders, but when Captain Cook first visited New Zealand 
he found only the native rat (smaller than the Hanoverian) anda 
little green lizard. Through what unnumbered ages had the birds 
had it all to themselves, before the ancestors of the Maories came 
in canoes across 3,000 miles of ocean from the Sandwich Islands, 
five centuries ago, and, it may be, beholding the gigantic Moa 
assembling in crowds to observe the strangers—whom they would 
not dread, having never known fear—took them for some 
terrible kind of warriors in feathered panoply. Were there 


| complete life-history of these birds before their final extirpation, 
| such as Mr. Buller gives us, is deeply interesting from every point 
| of view, of course to the scientific, but also to the unscientific 
| mind, for which the tenants of the bird-world have a fanciful 
| charm, not only in their beauty and their joyfulness, but because 
| they must be sought for in the hidden places of nature, in 
} bush, swamp, and jungle. The ground-birds, as we may 
call the wingless creatures, resemble no others in shape, and 
| though no larger than guinea-fowl, their legs are as powerful as 
those of an ostrich. Mr. Buller had seventeen of them in his 
possession at different times,—three had been caught by muzzled 
| dogs in the groves and marshes of the Upper Wanganui, the last 
| stronghold of the Apteryx in the North Island, where they used 
| to travel in companies of from six to twelve, and make the 
country resound at night with their shrill cry. Oue fine female 
Kiwi was brought from Banana by a native, who had taken it from 
,a small natural cavity on a wild hill-side. Its skeleton is in the 
University Museum at Cambridge now, and this is a brief account 
of it in captivity :—* During the day it retires into a small dark 
chamber, where it remains coiled up in the form of a ball, and if 
disturbed or dislodged, moves drowsily about, and seeks the darkest 
corner of its prison, when it immediately rolls itself again into am 
attitude of repose. Night is the time of its activity, and the whole 
nature of the bird then undergoes a change; coming forth from 
its diurnal retreat full of animation, it moves about the aviary 
unceasingly, tapping the walls with its long slender bill, and pro- 
bing the ground in search of earthworms. ‘The feeding of this bird 
at night with the large glowworm (* toki-tipa ” of the natives) is@ 
very interesting sight. This annelid, which often attains a length 
of 12, and sometimes 20 inches, with a proportionate thickness, 
emits at night a bright phosphoric light. The mucous matter which 
adheres to its body appears to be charged with the phosphorus, 
and on its being disturbed or irritated, the whole surface of the 
worm is illumined with a bright green light, sufficiently strong t0 
render adjacent objects distinctly visible. Seizing one of thes 
long worms in its large mandibles, the Kiwi proceeds to kill it by 
striking it rapidly on the ground or against some hard object. During 
this operation the bird may be distinctly seen under the phosphori¢ 
light; and the slime which attaches itself to the head and bill 
' renders those parts highly phosphorescent, so that, even after the 
luminous body itself has been swallowed, the actions of the bird 
are still visible. There is no longer the slow and half-stupid 
movement of the head and neck, but the bill is darted forward 
_ with a restless activity, and travels over the surface of the ground 
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gith continued sniffing sound, as if the bird were guided 
more by scent than by sight in its search for food.” The 
captive birds never uttered the loud whistling cry which 
fills the mountain-haunts of the Kiwi with sound, and 
the old ones shun the sight of man, trying vainly to hide | 
themselves. Mr. Baller at first believed that ouly one species | 
of brown apteryx existed, but he is now convinced that there are | 
two, readily distinguishable from each other by a remarkable | 
difference in the stracture of their plumage. The grey Kiwi is | 
gtill abundant, but is never seen in the North Island, and the 
diggers are doing their best to exterminate it, by eating itself and 
its eggs. Though, perhaps, these fast-disappearing creatures have 
the greatest interest for us, being links between our little day and | 
the unsearchable past for whose lore we yearn, the avifauna of | 
New Zealand is rich in other special features which are full of | 
charm. A large proportion of the genera are peculiar to the | 
country, while some of the forms are perfectly anomalous, being | 
entirely without a parallel in any other part of the world. And! 
those that are not quite strange to us, how bright and beauti- 
ful they are! The birds of the Brazil, and of Borneo, the 
putterflies of the Malaccas, and of Mariposa, their own espe- | 
gial grove, are not more brilliant and graceful than the birds 
which Mr. Buller bas drawn for us, with all the grand and various 


} 
| 


publication of which, up to 1861, shed so pleasant a light 
upon the home pleasures and pursuits of the Royal household 
in its autumn retirement. She has made an “expedition” of 
wider reach than any of those conducted from Balmoral as the 
starting-place which are described in that volume. For a week 
she was the guest of Lord Abinger, at his seat on the banks of 
Loch Linnhe, right under the shadowy Ben Nevis. In going to 
and returning from this place she took different routes, traversing 
in part ground she has been over before, but entering also 
on a large extent of new country. In the place itself 
she was in the heart of a district replete with scenes that 
overawe and fascinate, now austerely grand in their wild 
sublimity, now bewitchingly sweet in their soft beauty, the 
effect of which is enhanced by the neighbouring ruggedness. 
It is a district, likewise, which will not yield to any other in the 
number and potency of its historic associations, particularly in 
connection with the stand made by the hillmen for the Stuarts 
against the Hanoverian dynasty. All over it, in secluded cover, 


| or by the side of dreamy lochs, there are the remains of 


ancient chapels—small, weather-worn, unroofed—which carry one 
back to the days of Columba and his associates, Brendan, Finian, 
Fillard, and the rest, by whose disciples they were founded. There 
are ruined fortalices, and multitudinous cairns, the memorials of 








surroundings of their dwelling-places. How birds are missed | fierce clan fights, of which only the vaguest traditions now survive. 
where they are not, travellers have told us. Humbert is dis- | But the uppermost thought, at least with the vast majority of 
to attribute the absence of emotion with which he contem- | stranger visitors, is of its Jacobite memories; and these, exagger- 
plated the bright, beautiful landscapes of Japan to the want | ated and sentimentalised, are suggested in rife abundance wherever 
of the sweet and joyous notes of song-birds. Near home, we | one may turn. 
have all missed them in the stately glades of Fontainebleau. Her Majesty made great use of her time during the seven days 
In Ireland, a place where birds do not sing is ‘* suspect,”— | sojourn, and had the visit been planned with the special purpose of 
something ‘‘unlucky” lurks there; crime and sorrow have | including the places rendered memorable by Jacobite enterprises 
passed over it at some time, and the air is weighted by | and adventures (as it very likely was, for it is generally believed, 
them, so that the fleet wing cannot cleave it, and the | not, we imagine, without some good grounds, that the Queen 
sweet, piercing note of praise and gladness cannot rise upon has a éendresse for the unfortunate Princes of the House of 
it. Where the skylark may not warble, evil things have| Stuart, from whom, be it remembered, she claims descent no 
been. In the Australian bush the mocking-bird is a relief, | less than, from the House of Hanover), it could not by possi- 
and in the Arctic solitudes the clang of the sea-fowl is bility have been made more comprehensive and spirit-stirring. 
musicto the ear. But the New-Zealand settler, in remote places, | She passed Killiecrankie, where Claverhouse, the only man of 
and on the borders of the great forests, has his morning concert | military genius on that side who had a clear conception of the task 
at the dawn of day, when the famous Campanile with its silver- | to which he gave himself, or the energy adequate to its fulfilment, 
tone rings out the Angelus in the stillness, and all the plumed ; fell ignobly. She visited Glencoe, the scene of an outrage that, 
choristers, robed in many colours, take up the strain. ‘The ocean | though dwarfed in magnitude by many subsequent political crimes 
birds are numerous and beautiful, the rivers and lakes of the in- | where blood was spilt, has attained an evil fame of curious pre- 
terior swarm with wild-fowi, and the solemn, ghostly white crane, | eminence, marking the little spot of vivid green where the Mac- 
which, in Japan, attends sedately upon the toilers in the rice | donalds were massacred; taking note of the Black Crag, with Fingal’s 
wamps, inhabits remote places in New Zealand. ‘ As solitary as | Cave and Waterfall; sketching the ‘*‘ Three Sisters” —Furies, rather 
white crane” is a proverb among the Maories, who are distin- | —immense hills which vie with each other in towering majesty; and 
guished by their habits of accurate observation of the facts of | seeing the Glen throughout, in its most impregsive character, 
aatare. They dearly love their birds, and watch the decline of many | which is not what Macaulay describes it as being, the * Valley of 
of the ancient species with regret. ‘They account ina strange way | the Shadow of Death,” or if so, it is death without its sting, the 
for the gradual disappearance of the small native birds, alleging that | calm slumber and the impressive majesty, but not the accompany- 
they are in the habit of gathering their food by dipping their long | ing horrors. She was within sight of Moidart, where Prince 
tongues into the blossoms of native trees, but that since the intro- | Charlie landed when he came to make his wild rush upon Eng- 
duction of bees the latter have likewise sought the same blossoms |land. She stood upon the spot in Glen Finlas where his banner 
for honey, and while concealed in the flower have stung the | was unfurled, and the pibroch called the clans to that fateful 
tongues of the birds, and so caused their death. ‘Then, in their | enterprise. She skirted the field of Culloden, where the hopes of 
melancholy and poetical way, they compare the condition and | the Stuarts were extinguished, and the Clan system got its death- 
fate of the birds with their own, and observe, that while unconscious | blow. She saw Castle Ruthven, where some 8,000 of the fugi- 
of the dangers introdaced by civilisation, they are exposed to its | tives from that field anew pledged their faith to the cause they 
pit-falls, and become its victims, and in the same manner as the | deemed sacred, and offered to continue the contest, if their 
birds are themselves gradually disappearing. The study of the | darling Prince would lead them on. And she visited the wilds of 
wonderful collection which Mr. Buller has made has many-sided | desolate Loch Ericht, where the unhappy adventurer, having 
attractions, but none greater than in the image which it suggests | declined the hopeless pledge, found shelter while dodging the 
of aland of exquisite beauty, once inhabited only by the fairest | bloodhounds of Cumberland. Everywhere she was encircled by 
and brightest of creatures, and in which dwelt no hateful or hurtful | remembrances of that epoch. Mountain and glen must alike have 
thing. | seemed to re-echo *‘the owercome o’ the sang, ‘O waes me for 
Prince Charlie!” the sound sweeping through like that of a 
THE QUEEN IN THE HIGHLANDS. coronach. And in her own mind, there must have been an 
\ ERE I not to see the heather once a year, I should die,” | answer to the strain in the reflection—how strange that she, the 
exclaimed Walter Scott. The Queen seems to have representative and successor of those who were so sternly opposed to 
imbibed the sentiment. She has become by adoption a true and | the Stuarts—and certainly not the representative, though inheriting 
attached child of the North; fond of its people, whose deeply the blood of the Stuarts—should now be the object of a devotion 
cherished loyalty neither needs nor finds the attestation of oppres- as warm and cordial as the previous antagonism had been fell and in- 
sive “ demonstrations ;” fond of its natural beauties, into the true censed! Among the revolutions of which history takes note, what 
spirit of which she has entered with a profound and exquisite evidence of completeness could be more significant than that she 
felicity ; fond of the romance and poetry, the traditional and historic slept, a visitor whose presence was universally known, without a 
associations, in which it is surpassingly rich ; fond of the simplicity guard, in the very centre of Lochaber? 
4nd naturalness of the life she there can lead, and mingling with Yet there is a circumstance which surpasses this. It is that 
all else, fond of the memories it recalls belonging to the happiest she should have been the guest of one who is the grandson of an 
hours of her happiest years. This season she has gained the | English lawyer, and whose parentage, if traced farther back, 
materials for a fresh chapter in that ‘Highland Journal,” the | carries us to the West Indies. Than such a fact nothing could 
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speak more powerfully as to the extraordinary change which is | prefer some such compromise as you have proposed. The plan 


passing upon the proprietory system in the Highlands. Long ago, 
in the early days of Scottish history, it was the policy of Malcolm 


which I myself would suggest is,—that every School District 
should be required by law to form a School Board, and that to 


Caenmore and other far-sighted rulers to give Norman and this Board, and not, as at present to the Privy Council, shoulg in 
’ 


Saxon favourites a hold upon Celtic territory. They accommo- 


the first instance, belong the office of deciding whether the exist. 


dated themselves to the feelings of the population, became their | ing provision for public elementary education is “ sufficient 
’ 


chiefs, and were served with a fidelity that has never been out- 
done. But now they are being displaced by a new immigration 
of millionaire brewers, bankers, and ironmasters, who are fast 


buying them out, and who threaten soon to leave them without a | 


rood of land where their predecessors governed despotically 
for centuries. Locheil, the chief of the Camerons, along 
with Cluny Macpherson and the Mackintosh, the rival heads 
of the Clan Chattan, are the only men who retain any 
extent of possession throughout the district Her Majesty 
has visited. Clanranald the dauntless has only a burying- 
place in all Lochaber. Glengarry knows nothing now of its 
ancient chiefs, the last resident survivor of whom was the original 
of Scott’s Fergus MaclIvor. The Macdonalds of Keppoch have 
vanished from Glen Spean. The brave and devoted Stewarts of 
Appin are without a local habitation or name in their ancient 
dwelling-place. The Macleans of Morven have vanished from 
the shores of Loch Linnhe. And so it is with other representa- 
tives of the old septs. ‘‘ Fuimus” is their motto. ‘They are all 
fast being ‘* wede awa,” like the flowers of the forest. The process 
is suggestive of serious reflections to the thoughtful student of 
British history. Its causes, its concomitants, and its probable 
consequences, all present subjects that deserve to be pondered. 
What was the real state and species of civilisation existing in the 
Highlands before 1745? Was it just or prudent, when abolishing 
the patriarchal system of clanship, with all its traditional checks, 
to convert per saltum the chieftain into the proprietor, and thereby 
to enable him, or the purchaser of land from him, to remove at 
will entire populations, who had as good, if not better, titles to 
their homesteads than could be adduced by an English copyholder ? 
These, and kindred questions, we should like to see searchingly 
discussed, as they have never been. And if it can be shown, as 
we suspect it may, that the legislation which followed the ’45 has 
generated monstrous abuses, that the gravest oppression which 
ever provoked a strike of labour against capital is not comparable 
with the abuse of power which enabled Highland landlords to con- 
vert whole districts into wildernesses, then, though it may be too 
late to do anything for the protection of those who have made so 
sorry a profit out of the iniquity, it is questionable whether some- 
thing ought not even yet to be done for the purpose of preventing 
its spread. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,— When I read such arguments as those of your correspondent 
‘A Liberal” in the Spectator of Sept. 15, I ask myself whether they 
are founded on the ordinary experience of men in country parishes, 
and whether my own experieuce is exceptional. As far as I know or 
can hear, the Nonconformists are just as averse from having to 
pay school-rates as the Church people are, and just as ready and 
desirous to keep up the Church schools, even by help of their own 
subscriptions, in order to avoid the cost of Board schools. The ordi- 
nary ratepayer, whatever his religious communion may be, looks on 
education as one of those things which, if wanted, should properly 
be provided by the rich for the poor; and if he is compelled by 
law to pay a rate for the purpose, he will insist that the rate shall 
be levied and administered like the poor-rate, which keeps the 
pauper from starving, and nothing more! The Board of Guardians 
on which I sit is formed of intelligent and conscientious men, but 
they consider it to be their business to keep the expenditure, and 
also the rates, down to a minimum and if they were sitting as a 
School Board, I cannot doubt that they would still take the like 
view of their duty to their constituents. 
would not be an improvement in the quality of our education, 
deficient as [ know it is already. I have not only no dislike to 
Board schools, but should greatly prefer to have schools managed 
by Boards of men of all denominations acting together, if only the 
education were as good; but I am convinced that until the rate- 
payer’s standard is higher, it would be worse. 

Still, I do not question that something should be done to meet 
what Mr. Dale—if not ‘ A Liberal "—convinces me must bea real 
and serious grievance to the Nonconformists. But I believe they 
would in most rural districts be far better satisfied to avoid than to 
obtain the heroic remedy of rate-supported schools, and would 








And the result | 


efficient, and suitable ;” but that the Privy Council should haye a 
controlling power in this respect such as it already has for other 
purposes under the 16th, 63rd, and 73rd sections of the existing 
Act. The way in which this change would work would be this ; 
—The formation of the School Board would at once and of 
necessity bring the clergy and laity of the Established Church ang 
| the Nonconformists into official communication, and with all the 
| same motives to co-operation as have been found effectual for the 
purpose in the towns. It would then be for the School Board to 
decide whether the existing denominational schools (if otherwise 
sufficient and efficient) were so conducted in the spirit of the Con. 
science Clause as to meet the requirements of the Nonconformists, 
or whether it was essential for securing such religious liberty that 
| a Board School should be erected. If the Nonconformist force 
were the stronger, the Church people would make the greatest 
possible concessions, because the denominational school would lose 
its Parliamentary grant if the Board pronounced it to be* up. 
|suitable” for a public elementary school, and it must then 
soon dwindle into a mere Sunday-school. If the Noncon. 
formists were a minority in the parish, as would often be the 
‘case, they would still be not only represented but organised in 
the School Board, and this would make their weight and influence 
in enforcing their demands for respect to their consciences in the 
matter in question very different from what they are at present. The 
‘instinct of Englishmen when they come together, whether in the 
| House of Commons or at a parish meeting, is not to rage and 
howl at each other, but to find a common ground of compromise 
and of united action. And if the odium theologicum did come in 
to hinder such co-operation, the minority (whether Church or 
Nonconformist) would be supported in all reasonable demands 
| both by the possible interference of the Privy Council and by the 
ratepaying interest. The minority—not a mere number of in- 
dividuals, but an elected and organised body—might, and if 
necessary would, appeal to the Privy Council to hold a public 
inquiry, as provided in the 73rd Section of the existing Act; and 
' the Privy Council might, as the result of the inquiry, declare that 
| the denominational schools were not so conducted as to meet the 
| requirements of the law, and that a Board school must be pro- 
vided instead. Not only would the managers of the denomina- 
| tional schools have the strongest motives of their own for not 
| allowing this course to be taken, rather than make the needful 
| concessions, but the ratepayers, who care little for either educa- 
tion or theology, but a good deal for an increase in their rates, 
| would put such a pressure upon both parties to settle their 
differences without such appeal and its consequences as could not 
| easily be resisted. And, on the other hand, if the ratepayers in 
every parish are really—as ‘‘A Liberal” seems to suppose— 
desirous to establish rate-supported schools, and to be rid “of a 
knot of self-elected gentlemen,” who “dictate to the whole parish,” 
and ‘ over-ride the opinions and consciences ” of these ratepayers, 
the power would be in their own hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD STRACHEY. 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I have read the article in the Spectator of September 13, “Is 
Conciliation Possible on the Education Question ?” with the same 
interest that I read everything which appears in your journal on 
the Education question ; but in suggesting, however guardedly, 
the general establishment of elected School Boards, it appears to 
me that you, like many others, overlook one important element in 
the question. 

I say nothing of urban or semi-urban districts, with which I 
am but little acquainted, but I speak of rural districts only, of 
which I have more knowledge; in these I feel sure that the com- 
pulsory establishment of elected school boards must work ill, avd 
would, in fact, injure and retard, rather than promote the cause of 
education, and for this reason. An elected school board in 3 
country district would be composed almost entirely of tenant 

farmers, and they, as a class, are bitterly opposed to edu- 
‘cation. They look upon it as the root of their troubles, of the 
present movement amongst the labourers, and of tbe action of the 
Labourers’ Union. ‘They say now, that labourers can read, they 
learn what goes on in other districts, and are thus led to agitate 
for higher wages, to strike, to migrate; and they hold that at 
| educated labourer works less well than one who is uneducated. 
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| could name many parishes in my own and other neighbour- 
hoods in which not one single farmer will subscribe to the schools, 
and that not because they are managed by the clergyman or the 
gquire, but because they hold that education in itself is injurious 
to their own interests. ‘They say—and I quote what has been said 
to me again and again, even by more leading and intelligent 
tenant-farmers, —** I will pay, if forced by Government, but I never 
give; 1 know what it all comes to?” I have known, too, many 
cases in Which farmers have refused to take part in the management 
of schools, and simply for the same reason. 

You say in your article, ‘‘ It is quite certain that an elected 
School Board would know a great deal more of the educational 


deficiencies of the district for which it was elected, than the best 


Inspectors can learn in one or two annual visits. . . . They would | 


know whether the lesson books used were unfit for use, either from 
ignorance oF from a partisan spirit ; in fact they would know what 
had to be guarded against, and they best could draw up rules 
which would guard against it.” But, Sir, if you consider the 
composition of a country Board of Guardians or Highway Board 
(the type of an elected School Board, minus the e.-officio element 
of the two former), I think you will agree with me that of all 
bodies to whom the direction of the education of a country district 
could be entrusted, such Boards would be the most unfit. Such 
Boards would be composed almost entirely of tenant-farmers, with 
perhaps a small sprinkling of clergymen and squires; but these 
last would be as unable, as the ex-officio members of Boards of 
(Guardians and Highway Boards, to make head against the gross 
ignorance, prejudices, and narrowness of their colleagues. 

Any one who knows much of country districts must adinit 
sorrowfully that one of our present greatest needs is that of a 
better education for, and leading to more enlightened views amongst, 
the farmers, for we, as you in another article say of Ireland, run 
arisk of seeing our ploughmen better educated than their masters. 
A school board, elected by and composed of farmers, would know 
nothing of and care nothing about the ‘ educational deficiencies ” 
of the district, and would be absolutely incapable of forming any 
opinion on the lesson books to be used or the rules to be laid down ; 
and their prejudices being enlisted against education, they would 
be the worst possible instruments for carrying out a system of 
compulsion, which they would dread, as inevitably with drawing 
young labour from the market. 

The writer of an article in the last Saturday Review quotes a 
passage from the report of Mr. Kenney, Inspector of Returns in 
(Gloucestershire, which confirms my view of this matter. ‘In 
agricultural districts, he says, the desire for exercising compulsion 
is, as a rule, confined to three persons,—the squire, the clergyman, 
and the schoolmaster. . . If the other members of each small 
community were canvassed, they would at once vote against com- 
pulsion.” Such certainly would be the case in my neighbourhood, 
and it is but the type of many or of most country districts. 

I have very little doubt, too—and this is another grave objection 
to the system—that the compulsory establishment of School Boards, 
with control over Voluntary schools, would quickly put an end to 
voluntary effort. It is tolerably certain that no supporter of 
Voluntary schools would consent to submit those schools, supported 
by themselves at much expenditure of time and money, to the con- 
trol of a body in whose capacity they would have as little confidence 
asin that of a Board elected by the ratepayers of a country district. 
[ have written strongly of the unfitness of such a Board to direct 
education, but I venture to think that my estimate would be 

shared by almost everyone of intelligence who has had much ex- 
perience of country affairs, except by those, perhaps, in whose 
minds dislike of the Established Church and impatience of her zeal 
and influence in education are the leading motives; but in such 
cases, the question becomes one rather of party politics than of 
education. No doubt it is impossible to secure efficient education 
for the people without compulsion, and as a Churchman and a 
Conservative, I am a strong advocate of the system, if it can be 
carried out at a less price than the destruction of voluntary effort. 

This is a difficult problem. A possible solution of the difficulty 
might perhaps be found in some such scheme as this,—it is but a 
crude suggestion, very diffidently thrown out :—That education 

should be made compulsory; that the establishment of School 
Boards should remain, as at present, optional and permissive ; 
that the power of compelling the attendance of children at school 
should rest with school boards, where established, but should, in 
districts where school boards are not established, be vested in dis- 
trict Commissioners, to be appointed by the Education Department. 
This scheme would, it is true, involve a further step in the 
direction of centralisation, to which I am as much opposed as 
anyone, but I prefer in some cases centralisation, to a rigid follow- 
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|ing-out of the principle of representation and election, without 
regard to the competency of the electors, and those whom they 
would probably elect.—I am, Sir, &c., A Counrry Squire. 

[Our correspondent appears to forget that the Poor-Law 
Guardians are elected by a suffrage which gives a vote for each 
£50 of rent up to a maximum of six votes. Under this law, 
farmers are, of course, the chief constituents, but they would not 
be the chief constituents under an ordinary ratepayers’ suffrage, 
which would admit the working-men (who really desire education 
for their children) to an equal share in the election. We should 
expect the country doctor and the Dissenting minister, and 
perhaps the latter’s right-hand man, in any large village, to be 
pretty certainly elected by the ratepayers under the cumulative 
vote; and we should regard the Dissenting element as likely both 
to be a useful check on the clergyman, and in general, a very 
useful auxiliary to him.—Ep. Spectator.] 

(To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sin,— Your * Liberal” correspondent complains that the clergy- 
man of the parish, or some small knot of self-elected gentlemen, 
get up schools and obtain all the advantages which the law gives 
to elementary education, and so dictate to a whole parish the 
character of the education to be given to the children ; and he 
asks, is this system any way defensible? / say it is. Who are 
the clergymen, and the two or three, or less, self-elected gentlemen 
who get up schools in our parishes? Why, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred they are the only people who have the slightest 
wish that the people should be educated at all; certainly they are 
the only people who would stir or take any trouble to get up 
schools. 

Of course ‘ A Liberal” has a right to his own opinions; he may 
hold that the teaching of the clergy is properly characterised as 
‘the grossest puerilities of ecclesiastical superstition.” But it 
may be a question who are the right-minded men, and it also 
may be a question whether a School Board, excluding the clergy- 
man and the small knot of gentlemen willing and anxious to get 
up schools, is the best judge of the sort of education it is expedient 
to give the people. 

A man who, I should say, is singularly free from ecclesiastical 


prejudices, makes this remarkable statement:—‘‘A general 
|view of the theological system, above all, in its most 
perfect catholic form, has convinced us that, contrary to 


the common opinion, the clergy are really superior to the reli- 
gion they teach, and that modern science presents a picture com- 
pletely the reverse, for here the doctors are, generally speaking, 
very inferior to the doctrine” (‘‘ Philosophie Positive,” by A. 
Comte, c. 28, vol. 6, p. 454, edition 1842). Of course, many of 
the clergy are not men of high scientific cultivation, but there are 
among them individuals fully alive to all the difficulties of theology, 
perfectly well acquainted with the most advanced results of modern 
science. 

It may be safely asserted that in most of our country parishes 
the clergyman is the most liberal and enlightened person in the 
neighbourhood, the most willing that all his parishioners should 
have the benefit of a sound education, and the most fitting person 
to have the management of the schools.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P.'T. Ouvry, Vicar of Wing, near Leighton-Buzzard. 


[TO THE EptToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)} 
Srr,—May I express a hope that your correspondent ‘* A Liberal” 
does not reflect the opinions of many, when he sees more cause 
for “‘ despair in the future of our race” if poor children are subject 
to the abuses of our present religious instruction, than if they are 
educated in the ‘ barest infidelity,” the ‘ purest materialism” ? 
Whatever may be the faults of our present system, it in all cases 
necessitates the instruction of the fundamental principles of Reli- 
gion, and the children will not long remember much else. Many 
of them will receive no sort of religious instruction, unless they 
are taught it at school as a matter of course. And if any one 
doubts that religion is specially needed in our national education, 
let him go into the poor thoroughfares of London, and read the 


' want so painfully written in almost every face, and which is at 


the bottom of half the miseries of poverty,—the want of the soften- 
ing influences, the supporting faith, the providence, and self- 
control of religion. Until that is lessened, whatever else we give 
will continue to be generally wasted or misused. 

I do not see how, by any system of instruction, children can be 
made to understand ‘ the truths of God as revealed to us byscience ” 
or “in nature,” without first possessing a somewhat firm basis 
of religion. It would require far more extensive knowledge and 
more intellectual power than they have any chance of acquiring 
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during their brief school-days. If we would check or destroy the | third; why may not the Prime Minister, unable to satisfy hitoeel 
religious instruction which is the best that we as yet have, at | as to any one else’s management, absorb every department of th 
least let us first discover some better system to take its place.— | Government? ‘There may surely be reason and intention . jr 
VY. F. D. words of a statute, singularly clear and precise, which makes 7 
obstacle to accumulation of offices of profit. Intention can ty 
be judged by words, and what more clear than the words 
| ‘acceptance in lieu of, and in immediate succession, the One es 
the other ” ? 
It may be said that no inconvenience can follow from Mr 
It rests entirely with Mr. Gladstone—alta mente repostum—to | Gladstone’s deferring a decision of the question till Parliament 
decide if there shall be a new election or not for Greenwich before | meets. But should the decision be against him, as ought tobe 
Parliament assembles. ‘Till then he has the power, if he chooses to | inevitable, there will be this inconvenience, which constitutionally 
exercise it, of occupying the newspapers with the question, and | is important, that the Prime Minister must be absent from th 
keeping Greenwich in a fever of uncertainty. The Act of Parlia- | House of Commons and public business be impeded for porta 
ment 21 and 22 Vic., c. 119 (1858), which empowers the Speaker | days after Parliament has met for business. ‘There wil] farthe 
to issue a new writ during the recess of Parliament for a seat | be the unseemly spectacle, which should be avoided, of a Prins 
vacated by acceptance of office, imposes on him the condition of | Minister trying apparently to quibble away an act of Podlienus 
first receiving a certificate of acceptance of the office from the | and shirk an appeal to his constituents.—I am, Sir, fn. Sas ’ 
member. Mr. Gladstone, advised, it is to be hoped, by better (Our corsespondent i mistaken se to the funotice ee 
authority than the law advisers of the Telegraph (but exception Speaker in this matter. It does lie with him, under aoa pe 
may be taken on the ground of official bias to the law officers | 4 99 Victoria, c. 110 (not 119), provisionally raged ann 
of the Crown), will probably continue not to send in the| the acceptance of any particular office by a Member of the = . 
certificate. What will happen, then, when Parliament meets? A} of Commons vacates the seat or not andl be dean a 
strange idea bas got abroad, and has been sanctioned by the high | compelled to reserve it for the judgment of the House, ps 
authority of the Spectator, that the Speaker, as interpreter of the | Gyause III.) We made a mistake undoubtedly in speaking 
privileges of the House of Commons in matters of election, will the Speaker as “the only authoritative interpreter pity 
decide the question. I know of no Act which has conferred this Si auee anenualien hike decision, dt Uatinien a ie re of Pu, 
power on the Speaker, and of no precedent for his exercise of such | | ont relating to its own privileges,” Seeiniiis tan ae . 
a function. There exists a Committee of Privileges, annually | Speaker (provisionally) a final authority,—which he has pony 
unless he is confident that the acceptance of the office does vacate 


[I an, Sir, &c., 


THE GREENWICH SEAT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."'] 
Sir,—Will you allow me a word on this question, on which, with 


| 

s | 

much respect, I cannot assent to your views ? 
| 

| 





appointed, composed of all the gentlemen of the Long Robe in the | 
House of Commons ; but this machine is virtually obsolete, and | the seat,—and it also puts the matter too generally. If the Speaker 
the fact of its including every lawyer in the House impairs its re- | is doubtful, the House must decide. But it is perfectly true in 
sponsibility and authority, and makes it easy of manipulation bya | this case that the Speaker decides whether or not he ought to 
crafty and determined Government. A Select Committee nas | reserve the question for the House, and that the House decides 
been the usual medium of decision. In the long vacation of 1838, | the matter only if be does.—Ep, Spectator. ] 
Mr. Whittle Harvey, Member for Southwark, was appointed 
by Lord John Russell, Secretary of State for the Home| 
Department, to the newly created oflice of Registrar of Hackney 
Carriages. ‘There was then no power in the Speaker to issue a new | 
writ during the vacation. But the accepting member misled him- | 
self into a notion that his seat was not vacated, because he received ject 7 which the Spectator will not listen to argument, I trust 
his appointment, not from the Crown, but from a Secretary of | YoU will insert a few lines in reply to your remarks of to-day and 
State, and he proclaimed that he would not give up his seat. A | Your article a few weeks ago. Why need a general system of 
Select Committee was appointed when Parliament assembled in | International Arbitration be so futile, unless the decisions of the 
1839, and decided that the seat was vacated. Soon after Mr. | Court are carried out by force? Suppose a constituent State 
Whittle Harvey’s question, another was raised as to whether Mr. | declined to refer a dispute to the Court, or to accept its decision, 
Charles Williams Wynn had or had not accepted the office of | that State would certainly lose the moral support of all civilised 
Steward of Denbigh before the general election of 1837 ; if not | nations. That this kind of support counts for a good deal with 
before, he would require to seek re-election. A Select | belligerents, witness the evident craving for sympathy of the 
and decided that Mr. Wynn had | Northern States and of Germany during their late wars. Both 
these nations really seemed to bear more grudge against neutrals 
| who failed to sympathise with them than against their very oppo- 
nents. A power that had universally alienated this kind of support 
| would, at any rate, be at a great disadvantage in any subsequent 
struggle. 

It is not on this point, however, that I lay so much stress, as 
on the value of the time necessarily gained by a reference to 
arbitration. As far as I can recollect, quarrels of long standing 
seldom lead to fighting, and nations are not apt to go to war 
when their blood has had time to cool down. In obedience to the 
decision of the general Court, a State might retrace a false step 

| with much less difficulty than at present. very day’s delay 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THK “ SPECTATOK."’) 
Sir,—Unless the question of peace and arbitration is the one sub- 


Committee was appointed, 
accepted before the general election. When a Prime Minister, 
advised, as must be, by his law officers, proclaims a doubt as to the 
obligation of re-election, it may seem presumptuous to represent 
the matter as indubitable. But our Prime Minister has a mind 
somewhat over-given to sublety and refinement, and his con- 
scientiousness is saved by his wonderful power of convincing his 
conscience. Law oflicers’ opinions depend on the cases put before 
them. The taking no salary as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which was probably once thought of, would not have availed to 
prevent a new election, for in Mr. Whittle Harvey’s case, when he 
found that the question of his seat was to be raised against him, 
he bethought himself of taking no salary and declaring he would ; 
never take any ; but hoc non obstante, the Committee decided that would increase the chances of a compromise or a peaceful solution 
his seat was vacated by the acceptance of an office of profit under | Of Some kind. ‘To those who, like the Spectator, scarcely seem to 
the Crown. Money, it is to be believed, is not Mr. Gladstone’s | regard war as an evil, these chances are not worth striving for; 
object, and he would doubtless have preferred to ride off in safety | but there are those who look upon it as the height of crime and 








from defeat with the plea of unprofitable office. But if to decline | 
additional salary was not to serve him in good stead, what better 
precedent for an additional salary than Sir Robert Peel’s proceeding 
in 1834, on the recommendation of a Parliamentary Committee ? 
Excellent precedent for the propriety of two salaries, but none for 
evading the judgment of constituents. Sir Robert Peel went to 
Tamworth for re-election after having accepted the two offices of 
Prime Minister and Chancellor of the Exchequer with £7,500 
a year, Mr. Gladstone was re-elected on the opening of this 
Parliament, holding only one office, with £5,000 a year. Butthen 
it is said that the spirit of an Act of Parliament which, with great 
precision of language, makes re-election unnecessary when one of 
a number of specified offices is substituted for another, permits | 
the addition of any one of these to any other without necessity of | 
re-election. But if one may be added, why not a second and a | 


| folly, and to these we appeal in support of an expedient which 
may certainly avert some of these troubles, and which, after all, 


| only seeks to elevate diplomacy into a system of jurisdiction, to do 
| regularly and openly what we keep our Ambassadors to do secretly, 


and as it were, casually.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham, September 13, 1873. JOSEPH STURGE. 
[We regard war as a fearful evil, though not as the most fear- 

ful. Imagine referring the question of the reclamation by France 


|of Alsace and Lorraine to a Court of International Arbitration. 


On what principles should such a Court decide? On legal or on 


'moral? If on legal, France would never put in her claim. If on 
moral, Germany would not enter an appearance. International 


Arbitration, except by mutual consent on the minor questions,— 
and on these we have always earnestly advocated it,—is the most 
futile of chimeras, —Eb, Spectator. ] 
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HOUSE-TAX v. INCOME-TAX. 


THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 


[TO THE EDITOR 01 
Your article on this subject appears not to take notice of 


SiR,— annie > 
a fact that the substitution of a House-tax for Schedule D 
: al add heavily to the taxation of those who pay under other 
wo ue . 


Schedules. 


ready Income-tax under Schedule A is levied on the gross rental, 
alread) ; 


without any deduction such as is very justly allowed in valuation 
ession duty in respect of repairs. I have myself for several 
tax under Schedule A, for at least 12 per cent. 
F. 8. L. 


for succ 


years past paid the c 
more than my Inc me.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ST. JOHN NEPOMUCEN. 
To Tue EpiTror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—I was rather surprised to see my name drawn into the con- 
troversy about St. John Nepomucen, and [ regret it. My article 
st Saint was written before Mr. Wratislaw’s critique on the 


th 
2 wry was published, and consequently, I had not the 


popular story 
benefit of his investigations. 

The truth or falsehood of the story rests on evidence. What I 
have shown is that 46 years (or thereabout) after the martyrdom 
of John of Nepomuk, it was popularly reported that he had been 
put to death because he had refused to reveal the Queen’s confes- 
sion. A contemporary Prague chronicler says that he was killed 
« because John had remonstrated with the King for his crimes,” and 
Andrew of Ratisbon, in 1422, gives a similar account of the reason 
forthe execution. Thus the matter of the abbey of Kladrau cannot 
have been the only one which incensed Wencelas against the priest. 
In 1470, just seventy-seven years after the execution, the story 
was believed in Prague that John Nepomuk had been drowned 
because he had refused to reveal tie Qlueen’s confession, for Paul 
Zidek, the dean, mentions it. Such a tradition probably had some 
basis of truth to support it; there seems no reason for its having 
sprung up out of nothing. 

But all the rest on the authority of Hagec (A.D. 1540) 
and Balbinus (A.D. 1670). Whether these writers drew from 
their imagination for their facts, or had real documentary evidence 
for what they advanced, can only be ascertained by some one who 
has access to unpublished MS. materials for Bohemian history, in 
the Prague and other libraries; and certainly the opinion of 
Palacky is of great weight. 1 am wholly incompetent to decide, 
or even express an opinion on this question, which must be settled 
among Bohemian scholars.—I am,-Sir, &c., 


East Mersea, September 17. S. BARING-GOULD. 


POETRY. 
icon 
A MISANTHROPE ON CALVINISM. 
THERE must be some reason for being, 
or the misery man calls Life,— 
For the ceaseless toil of the millions, 


lor the never-victorious strife ; 


For the priest who guides without seeing, 
For the ploughman who garners no grain, 

For the statesman who breaks without founding, 
or the thinker whose thought edges pain ; 


For the faith which but tortures the doubter, 
For the hope which attains not the prize, 
For the love which loses its savour, 


For the instincts they tell us are lies. 


r'here must be a reason for being, 
And the best they can tell us is this,— 
That we add to the Infinite somewhat, 
And increase an Ineffable Bliss. 


BOOKS. 


IRELAND IN THE REIGN OF JAMES L.* 
Trovugy mmalised by civil war or other event of startling 
st, the reign of James I. is yet one of the most 
the history of the long connection between this 
Country and Ireland. For its commencement not only marks very 
distinctly the close of one period in the life of the latter nation 
and the opening of another, forming, in fact, the dividing line 


unsl 






dramati¢ inter 
Important in 


State Papers Relating to Ireland of the Reign of James I.,—1603-1606. 


. * Calenda 
om the Rev. C, W. Kussell, D.D,, and John P. Prendergast, Esq. London: 
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This would be a burden all the more unfair because | 
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between ancient and modern Ireland, but the policy to 
which it gave effect has coloured indissolubly all the sub- 
sequent history of the island. It was during this reign 
that was accomplished the final break-up of the old Celtic 
clan system, and the substitution for it throughout the length 
and breadth of the land of the semi-feudal scheme of society that 
existed in England. For over four centuries and a quarter Ireland 
had been nominally subject to the English Crown; for nearly a 
century the Sovereigns of England had styled themselves Kings 
and Queens of Ireland. But at no period throughout that long 
space of time had their authority been real, or acknowledged as 
anything more than titular, over a large part of the island. The 
conquest, which had proceeded so rapidly in the days of 
ithe first Plantagenet, had suddenly come to a standstill, and 
the English power, after remaining stationary for a time, 
had then begun to retire within narrower and still nar- 
rower limits, until during the Wars of the Roses it had 
come to be restricted to a few seaport towns along the 
eastern, southern, and western coasts, and to a narrow inland 
strip in the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. ‘The first 
Tudor laboured to recover by policy the lost authority of his 
predecessors. His son, while following in his footsteps, employed 
sterner measures also. And his children again pushed forward 
the work even more indefatigably. Indeed, the fifty-six years of 
the three last ‘'udor reigns were in Ireland years of the most 
merciless warfare, broken only by necessary but short breathing- 
times. But by this protracted strain on the energies of 
the two countries, the long agony of the uncompleted conquest 
was at length brought to an end. As the new King journeyed 
to London to ascend the throne left vacant for him 
by the death of Elizabeth, he was met by messengers who 
announced the submission of the last Irish chieftain who exercised 
independent authority over his clan. O'Neill and O'Donnell were 
received to terms and restored to their titles, but the constitution 
of ancient Irish society had received a mortal blow. Step by 
step the whole island was divided into shire ground, sheriffs were 
appointed to every county, and the judges went circuit twice a 
year, asin England. ‘The Clan arrangement of society was for 
ever broken up ; the Irish system of land tenure was abolished with 
a high hand, and the English introduced in its stead ; the Brehon, 
or native-law code, was set aside absolutely and in every part, 
and the English law declared the law of the land. In a word, 
Irish society was made as much like English as Acts of Parliament 
aud superior force could make it. 


Ordinary historians have failed to understand the sweeping 
nature of the revolution that was thus effected, and have con- 
sequently misconceived and misrepresented the subsequent history 
of the country. All excuse for such misconception is at length 
being removed by the publication of the Calendar of the State 
Papers relating to Ireland during this reign, the first volume 
indeed having already appeared several months ago. It would be 
difficult to speak in terms of too high commendation of the manner 
in which this volume has been executed. [tis not merely, as its name 
may seem to imply, a collection of chronologically arranged, but bald 
entries of the various subjects to which the correspondence calen- 
dared relates. It is, on the contrary, a series of interesting 
summaries of important papers, many of them indeed being re- 
produced word for word, either in whole or in part. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the Calendar is calculated to serve a higher 
purpose than that of a mere book of reference. It will be found, 
in truth, not unsuited even to the general reader, and its value to 
students is enhanced by the admirable account contained in the 
preface of the various collections of State Papers which have been 
drawn upon, how they have béen preserved up to the present, and 
where they are now to be found. Owing to the length to which 
this exhaustive account has run, the editors have felt themselves 
compelled to postpone to a future occasion the historical introduc- 
tion, in which they had intended to give a connected narrative of the 
principal events of the reign. ‘The intention is, however, as we 
have said, merely postponed. Meantime, we look forward to the 
promised contribution to the history of this important period with 
no slight expectation. It would, indeed, not be easy to find two 
scholars more competent to deal with this subject than those 
whom the late Master of the Rolls has selected. In every way their 
selection does honour to him. Every reader is acquainted with 
the reputation of the distinguished President of Maynooth for 
moderation and ripe scholarship, and in his C'romwellian Settlement 
of Ireland, Mr. Prendergast has given proof of his fitness for the 
task here entrusted to him. It was a happy idea, too, as it seems 
to us, of Lord Romilly’s, thus to couple together a Catholic and 
Protestant, and by doing so, to give assurance to all parties that 
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every sect would be treated with fairness. Nor is it asmalk matter 
that the nationality of the editors has saved them from the ludi- 
crous perplexity respecting the spelling of the names of both 
persons and places, to the confusion of the student, which led 
some of their predecessors in this field to print the same name 
perhaps twenty times in as many different forms. 

In reviewing, at this distance of time, with the aid of all the 
experience meanwhile accumulated, the transactions of the three 
and a half years here calendared, the reflection is again 
and again forced upon us, how utterly the statesmen of the day 
failed to seize the opportunity offered by the accession of the 
House of Stuart for the conciliation of Ireland! ‘Then, as now, the 
populations of Ireland were sharply divided into those of English 
and those of Irish descent. But then, unlike now, both sections 
were, with unimportant exceptions, of the same creed. ‘This, 
however, did not hinder them from being bitterly hostile to one 
another, Amongst the Lords of the Pale there may have been 
some irreconcilables, but if there were, they were very few and 
very uninfluential. As a rule, the Anglo-Irish—especially the 
Anglo-Irish of the towns—were loyally disposed. ‘Their senti- 
ments may not unaptly be compared to those entertained by 
the American Colonists during the discussions on the stamp 
tax. All they asked for was liberty to profess their religion. 
blinded by the ease with which the Reformation was effected in 


England, this liberty the Government stubbornly refused them. | 


In defence of Elizabeth's persecuting rigour, Mr. Froude has 
pleaded the fact that there were Catholic claimants to her throne. 
In James’s case at least this plea will not avail. For both the 
Infanta and the Lady Arabella, if they can be called pretenders, 
were pretenders without a party to support them. Indeed, so far 
as Ireland was concerned, there were special circumstances which 
tended to make the new Sovereign popular. ‘The truth is, of course, 
that the plea of necessity was a mere pretext. ‘he quarrel between 
thetwo religions in this country and on the Continent had become so 
bitter, that it got the better of the reason and the humanity of both 
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| course with him touching obedience and resistance of the authori, 
of Princes, and by degrees did urge him to answer to this questigg 
—Whether a subject might take arms against his prince . 
matters of religion? Wherein, albeit, I spent some time befor 
I could bring him to give me a direct answer, and in the 
end could not expressly get one, yet by his speeches he dig 
insinuate that in his opinion he did seem to think they might 
take arms.” ‘The Doctor had good reason for his hesitation to 
speak out, for while this controversy was going on, three judges 
|in the very camp were preparing a proclamation in which the 
bishop was proclaimed a traitor, as was also every person harbour. 
| ing or relieving him. And it was with difficulty the Deputy vu 
induced not to have it published there and then, Ultimate) 
Waterford submitted, and agreed to receive a garrison, So like. 
| wise did Limerick, But Cork at first seemed determined Upon 
The citizens shut the gates, detained the powder 
stored up there, and even fired upon the Castle of Shandon, where 
the Commissioners for Munster resided. Upon the arrival of the 
Deputy, however, Cork also submitted, pleading that it Waa 
| driven into resistance by the illegal conduct of the Commissioners, 
| and denying any intention to resist the King’s authority. Thus 
the danger passed away. Ifad the cities pushed matters ty 
extremes, the Government must have been placed in great strait, 
| The war against Tyrone had exhausted their resources, the Army 
was utterly unprepared for new operations of any magnitude, and 
the country was suffering from famine amd pestilence. But the 
cities had no intention to push matters to extremes. They had 
counted on finding the King favourable to their claims, and on 
discovering their mistake they resigned themselves to their fate, 
| Even for their religion they were not yet prepared to unite with 
the old Irish, who were in their eyes no more fellow-countrymen 
| than are the Red Indians fellow-countrymen in the estimation of 
Americans. It needed many more years of yet more rigorous 
| oppression before the animosities of four centuries were forgotten, 
and Catholics of every race came to look on one another as brothers, 


resistance. 


parties, and Englishmen carried with them into Ireland, where the | 


conditions that gave birth to the Reformation and to the passions 
that attended it did not then exist, the feelings which had at 
least a historical justification at home. Coming from a country 
which had not previously been mixed up with Irish broils, and 
where one section of the population was in the same stage of civi- 


lisation as the Irish, had James been a statesman, he might have | 


initiated a policy that would have healed the wounds of the un- | 
happy country that was lying helpless at his feet. But he did | 
not possess a single quality that fitted him for such a task, and so 
the government of the island continued inits old course, ‘The very 
first days of the new reign gave unmistakable evidence that tolera- 
tion was not to be extended. Nosooner was the death of Elizabeth 
known, than the cities of the South restored the public celebration 
of the Mass, ‘They were evidently under the impression that the | 
son of Mary Stuart was at heart a Catholic, and would not look 
with very much displeasure upon their proceedings. Of course 
their public celebration of the mass was illegal, but so, as they 
pleaded, was its private celebration also, yet its private celebration 
had gone on unhindered through the whole reign of Elizabeth ; 
and they persuaded themselves that boldness on their part, without 
the loss of a day, would afford the new Sovereign a pretext for 
pushing toleration a step farther. ‘The Lord Deputy, Mountjoy, 
was apparently not quite certain but that they were right. 
He tells Cecil, indeed, that he is without money or cannon, 
and that his powder was stored in Cork, and had been seized by 
the citizens. But it is difficult not to believe that he was in reality | 
temporising, until he obtained an intimation of the pleasure of his 
new master. Ile was speedily reassured on this point, and with 
two thousand men he marched towards Munster. At Leighlin } 
he was met by the Karl of Ormond, bringing with him the | 
Sovereign of Kilkenny and four of the principal inhabitants, who 
made their submission, and were bound over to appear in the 
King’s Bench to answer for their offence. ‘Thomastown next sub- 
mitted, and the Deputy then advanced to Waterford. Four agents 
from that city met him on the way with protestations of the loyalty | 
of the citizens, who boasted of their descents from the earliest Eng- 
lish conquerors of Ireland. ‘They invited the Deputy into their town, 
but pleaded that by an ancient charter they were exempted from 
receiving soldiers. ‘the Deputy refused to parley with subjects, and | 
the negotiations were being spun out, when Lord Ormond brought 
down his own boats and ferried the troops across the river. Dr. 
White, the Catholic Bishop, then came out to treat, and his inter- | 
view with the Lord Deputy is too characteristic of the times not 
to be given in the Lord Deputy’s own words :—“ Perceiving this | 


Doctor to be a scholar, I, the Deputy, began to enter into dis- | 


RALSTON’S RUSSIAN TALES.* 
Mr. Rarsron, whose genial work on Songs of the Russian People 
we commended last year, now carries on his researches into the 
| folk-lore tales of the country, stories of the class represented in 
| Germany by the Household ‘Tales of the Brothers Grimm, and in 


| Scandinavia by the Norse ‘Tales, which Dr. Dasent translated from 

the collection of Asbjirnsen and Moe. It is a thousand pities 
| that the old-wives and nursemaids of England should have go let 
these old wonder-tules die out, that now-a-days, when they have 
become again a delight of children and a subject of learned 
criticism, our booksellers have to depend almost entirely on ver- 
sions imported from abroad. There has lately arisen a whole 
school of * storyologists,” who sit at their desks waiting for the 
discovery of new episodes of ‘‘ Cinderella” and new versions of 
“ Jack the Giant-Killer,” which they dissect and discuss with 
rather more learning and critical acumen than old-fashioned 
scholars could bring to bear on a new fragment of Livy, or a fresh 
reading in the Acts of the Apostles. Consul von Hahn, in bis 
Greck and Albanian Tales, has set the example of analysing folk-lore 
into its elements, drawing up a gravely systematic list of story- 
themes, such as the following :—‘‘A youth is forbidden by an older 
demonic personage to open a certain door ;” ‘the hero unites 
with a tiny form wisdom, presence of mind, and cunning”; “ the 
strength of the hero or mouster lies in a particular place ; a false 
sister or captive damsel coaxes his secret out of him.” In our 
English nursery romance, the first of these particular themes is 
represented in ‘‘ Blue Beard,” the second in ** Tom Thumb,” but 
the third we must go to foreign parts for,—to such versions as the 
Greek legend of Nisos and his fatal purple locks, or the Norse 
tale of the giant who had no heart in his body. Such episodes 
are examples of hundreds which are scattered far and wide 
through the realm of story. Once invented in long-past ages, 
they spread from land to land, and it is a hard problem to dis- 
cover in what region the old gold was first mined. It is with 
them as with the touches of humour which give the popular 
romances their curious attractiveness, alike to children in frocks 
and sober old philosophers. Mr. Ralston says truly of the 
‘‘merry jests” which form the stock-in-trade of rustic wils 
among the vineyards of France and Germany, and ‘ for centuries 
have set beards wagging in Cairo and Ispahan,”—‘‘ an unfamiliar 
joke is but rarely to be discovered in the lower strata of fiction.” 
Thus Afanasief, one of our author's principal authorities, tells #8 
a Russian tale the well-worn story of ‘‘ Knives or 


* Russian Folk-Tales, By W.R.S. Ralston. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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hotity well as its proper pendant, not quite so generally known in European society where polygamy prevailed, and from Asiatic 
tion England, the story of the husband who was informed that his | society where it prevails still, he calls attention to that almost 
.e j cantankerous wife had fallen into the water and been drowned. necessary trait of Oriental life, whether real or imaginary, the bitter 
before He set off up the river instead of down to look for the body, to , hatred of the faded older wife against the attractive young creature 
D the the surprise of his companions, till he explained to them that she | who has supplanted her in her husband's affections. When such 
did was always so contrary when she was alive, that now no doubt stories found their way into the changed family system of 
might she'd floated up the stream. poe Christendom, Mr. Ralston points out that the jealous elder wife 
0 te When this literary process of cutting up and comparing stories ill-treating her rival's children would be naturally translated into 
udg has been carried on a few years longer, the day-books of fun and the stepmother hating her husband's children by a former wife 
b the faéry will have been, as it were, posted intoa huge mythic ledger, (p. 82). Again, to take another specimen of old-world life kept 
bour. and new stories will be sent in with a sort of bill of parcels of their up in these tales, the conversion of an old heathen Slavonic deity 
y was contents. However, it is best to keep apart for students the mere | into a Christian saint is brought out in a striking way. The attri- 
ately details of this methodical kind of work. This Mr. Ralston does | butes of Perun, the god of Thunder, have so perfectly passed to 
like. discreetly, collecting in notes the particulars, whici: of his Russian | Elijah, or as Russians call him, St. Ilya, that he not only thunders 
Upon episodes are to be found in the Italian ** Pentamerone,” which in | across the sky in his fiery chariot, but like the Vedic Indra, he 
wader the Hindu “ Kathasaritsagara —that is to say, the ‘* Ocean of tho | smites the clouds with his lightning-darts ; these arrows, where- 
vhere Rivers of Story —and which among the collected stories of twenty | with he destroys the devils, are the stone arrowheads found buried 
f the other districts. Setting aside these dry bones on their proper | in the ground. (p. 338). Ata later stage of formation than such 
oe shelves, he shows how popular tales may be made by an artist | transposition of old religion into Christian mythology, are the 
ners, in story-telling to yield pleasant glimpses of the history of ideas | legends where the personages are really of Christian origin. 
Thug and nations. On the one hand, he makes it clear how the | Among these, the following is charming in point and moral :— 
3 to Slavonic races have shared in the world’s general stock of fiction, | « When men first inhabited the earth, they did not know how to build 
ite on the other han 1, how they have created fancies for themselves, | houses, #0 as to keep themselves warm in winter, But instead of asking 
my and can furnish the rest of the story-telling world with new nee Seed pa teapeig dhe = Senay yr a Me ern: oh 
and touches and new themes, quaint relics of the myth-maker’s lost art. they made oneden ene ond an iain tod - a hm on atetion. 
t the Glancing over a museum of popular mythology like this, one | Inside theso huts it was warm, but there was no living in them, on 
had Jooks out for traces of those most ancient and significant of myths oo the darkness. So the people went back to the Evil One. 
: ea ae " 4 he Eyil One strove and strove, but nothing came of it, the izba still 
d on which describe in still recognisable personality the great phenomena | pn aining pitch dark. Then the people prayed unto the Lord. And 
fate, of nature. ‘There are mythologists who have no difficulty in | the Lord said, “ Hew out a window!” So they hewed out windows, 
with discovering that the princesses of fairy-tales are generally per- | ®™4 it became light.” (p. 827.) 
men sonified Dawns, the heroic young princes rising Suxs, and the| So far and no farther goes our author's version, but history and 
a of cross stepmothers Nights. But these writers are rather like the | the fitness of things demand an obvious ending to it. Surely just 
roUs old astrologers, and find in the skies the meaning of every earthly | then there came by a Priest, who had lived in dark stuffy places 
ten, thing. As for evidence of nature-myth which common-place till he couldn’t live anywhere else. ‘ My children,” said he, 
ers, people may fairly accept, there is some in this volume, not much, | ‘‘ you'll go blind, and catch your deaths of cold. Put up a 
but good of its kind. For example, a Snake stealing or hiding the | shutter ; you'll get quite as much light and air through the chinks 
daylight, and another Snake from inside whom, when he dies, | a8 is good for you.” So they took his bad advice, and a frowzy 
there come out the bright Moon and the many Stars, can hardly be | people they have been ever since, body and soul. 
opie doubted to be mythic personifications of the Night, or something wiaicaeieeieasigamiilii 
the allied to this. There are similar traces of perfect old nature-myth | THE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA.* 

- in the story of Vasilissa the Beautiful, which Mr. Ralston fairly | Arr rich persons who like to gratify their vanity by publishing 
ia claims as one of the best folk-tales in the world. Vasilissa’s mother their stories, and can afford to do so, increasing in number, or are 
= dies a oy = rye ese san rs heey pe publishers becoming more reckless of their character and of 
“ cet cagaa ue - age vad pa canara y i an ae their profits, or—and we fear this is the explanation —is the 
- ys wntrader-vhedge henge ten, adoPringeh..*ted public growing more insatiable in its desire for the infinitesimal 

° her help and good counsel. Soon after, her father marries again, | excitement of new fiction? Certainly the poverty of novels in- 
a“ and the new wicked stepmother with her two ugly daughters try | creases, and the dreary work of the critic of this kind of literature 
Sf oh EE Ry ae 
ts a iis ent ol adh die egg : he = “ a cas tie (@ Here is a little poverty-stricken story, neither better nor much 
of ny : oe - =p PP worse than scores of others daily issued from the press, but on 
: 80 many chickens. Then follows a passage fascinating to any | which we propose to do justice as a type. It solicits public 
- a naar age Lt. na it a es _ ee : notice by the pleasing alliteration of its feeble title, which, ag 
is siti pet on 7 :, y — . are marched off from Belgravia to a very small country village at 
‘. : inn re — aaa the close of a solitary ball described in Chapter I. F urther, it hopes, 
- ‘he oo ae ee heed yd light, _— - ee ig et no doubt, to creep into favour under the pretty pink covers of two 
a seem. Vesllioes went into her little closet. ext before the doll a supper |“=all volumes. Bat does Be. Garrett, or whoever G. W. Garnett 
. which she had provided beforehand, and said :—‘ Now, dolly, feed, and | may be, or do Messrs. Tinsley Brothers, think that because we—and 

listen tomy need! I'm sent to the Baba Yaga’s for a light. The Baba| many others—have so warmly espoused the cause of two volumes 

n Yaga will eat me!’ The doll fed, and its eyes began to glow just like | »o-.vs three, that therefore any two-volume tale will have ouz 
a acouple of candles, ‘Never fear, Vasilissa, dear!’ it said. ‘Go where , . = 
" you're sent. Only take care to keep mo always by you. As long as hearty support ? It is true that a novel of two volumes is better 
. “ed ~- you, no harm will come to you at the Baba Yaga’s.’ So Vasi- than one of three, if both be good, or if both be bad; but we 
‘ a be gy Ling alia _— neg Pray sed eye heey never meant, certainly, that a poor two-volume novel would 
Q horseman gallops be. He is white, a he is tensed in white, aoe | be = to our taste than a good three-volume — The 
‘ him is a white horse, and the trappings of the horse are white—and the | Story 18 thoroughly common-place, the incidents — many 

day begins to break. She goes a little further, and a second rider gal-| of them—altogether improbable, the style a sort of cross 

7 lops by. He is red, dressed in red, and sitting on a red horse—and the | hotween Mr. Dickens and Mrs. Riddell—pardon us, Mrs, 
8 sun rises. Vasilissa went on walking all night and all next day. It) ,,. . ' , Asad 
| was only towards the evening that she reached the clearing on which Riddell and shade of Dickens !—the characters without character, 
F stood the dwelling of the Baba Yaga. The fence around it was made of | properly so called, or consistency ; the morality below even a respect- 
= =n s bones; on the top of the fence were stuck human skulls | able worldly type; the English exceedingly bad, and the compo- 

de § sin them ; instead of uprights at the gates were men’s legs; | sition careless and hurried, and full of mistakes and contradictions ; 

7 stead of bolts were arms; instead of a lock was a mouth with sharp wie : 
teeth. V wilissa was frightened out of her wits, and stood still, as if and lastly—and for this we suppose, except pod to the inexcusable 
: r oted to the ground. Suddenly there rode past another horseman. He | carelessness in correcting the proofs, Messrs. Tinsley Brothers are 
FBC, drssed all in Mack, and on a back horse, Ho galloped up geeountable—the printing is more slovenly, blotchy, and full of 
the ground,—and night fell.” . 152.) ©" | mistakes than that of any book we have seen for a very long time. 
; It always spoils these stories to reduce them to abridgments, and Let us make good our charges. A fashionable flirt beeeanen pest, 

keeps on three of her admirers, refuses the devoted first, marries 


Jiihs 


our readers must go to the book for the rest of the little Queen’s 
adventures. As to the wicked stepmother, so much more common 
in popular fiction than in real life, our author makes a noticeable 
suggestion. Remembering that these tales come to us from ancient | 


the titled and rich second, and sacrificing all she has gained, not- 
witbstanding her utter worldliness, selfishness and heartlessness, 


yravia. By G. W. Garrett. London: Tinsley Brothers 
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runs away with the equally heartless third ; she is, of course, deserted | sive for an elementary work of this kind, since it embracesa pau, 
by him, and is again sought in marriage by the true first, although | of more than fourteen hundred years. At all events, the ordi 
he finds her in the streets with her baby ; but unhappily she dies of English student will scarcely care to learn much of the firs, 
consumption before the arrival of the happy consummation. Asa | second, or third periods of German literature commencing with 
sample of the probability of the minor incidents, take the fact that | the year 360, and terminating with the first quarter of the 
the hero, having been robbed of his pocket-book, in which he had | sixteenth century. Yet he will read with interest the pic. 
deposited a roll of £10 Bank of England notes, and in which he | turesque stories of the Nibelungenlied and of Gudrun, and the 
had—with that intense stupidity so common to sharp men of | chapter devoted to romances of chivalry deserves also Care. 
business in the City of London—also deposited the memorandum ful attention. These romances, which were chiefly founded on 
of their numbers, ‘‘ fortunately remembered ” the numbers of the | Breton legends of King Arthur's Court, form the most charac. 
whole twenty-six. With regard to this same robbery, we are left | teristic literature of the thirteenth century, and have always 
in the most delightful uncertainty as to who committed it,—an | exercised a fascination over English poets. The authorg of 
uncertainty evidently shared in by the author, who had not, we | the ‘‘ Outlines” observe that the appearance of Purziyal and 
suspect, made up his mind to whose charge to lay it. It is partly | Tristan in that early period ‘‘ was hardly more remarkable than 
implied that the unprincipled lover and seducer, who saw the | that of the Jdylls of the King in our industrial and commercial 
treasure and was present when it was lost, was the thief; it is, | England of the nineteenth century.” ‘The writers would seem to 
however, more plainly hinted that the heroine was the culprit; she | imply by this remark that the noble romance which springs from 
saw it too, went into hysterics and received a messenger from a | a poetical imagination is scarcely to be looked for ina busy and 
disreputable old uncle that evening, and the old uncle, on the re- | practical age, but it may be doubted whether the influence of 
turn of the messenger, changed a new £10 note and ordered a | such an age does not act upon the poet beneficially, by compelling 
good meal; but the truth will not out in this exceptional case. | him, as it were, to seek for his poetical sustenance in another and 
Another instance of careless hurry in the author's work may be | purer region. Certain it is that if commercial enterprise and the 
found in the fact that he has not mastered even the identities of | science which produces immediate and tangible benefits have been 
his personages. The two uncles of our heroine are two brothers. | more largely developed during the last hundred years than in any 
“The Rev. Septimus Staples, the vicar, was, in fact, the brother |earlier period; imaginative literature—like the higher branches 
of John Staples, the defaulter, and of Elizabeth Deane, the mother | of science and philosophy—has produced also some of its most 
of Mabel ;” and yet both these gentlemen are soon confused with | precious fruits. The greatest poets of Germany have flourished 
the Deanes, and called Deane through three-quarters of the story, | during this period, so also have her most spiritual philosophers, 
when suddenly one of them—but only one—is again called Staples. | and in England Mr. Tennyson is but the last—and yet not the 
Again, the clergyman is a rector and vicar indifferently ; but that | last, for a number of younger poets with the same lofty impulses 
may be ignorance of ecclesiastical distinctions. Of the hero’s | and aims are following in his steps—of a succession of men who 
morals, we are told that in his business of accountant and money-| works have made our age more remarkable for imaginative 
lender, ‘‘ all was fish that came to his net,” if only ‘‘ he could land | literature than any former time since the reign of Elizabeth. 
his catch without the transaction giving him very dirty hands.” The German language is profoundly indebted to Luther, and 
But here is a more explicit account of the doings of this gentle- | when the great reformer produced his beautiful translation of the 
man, who realises at least a higher ideal of duty than anyone else | Bible, he proved to men of letters how admirably the language of 
in the book :— ‘| the Fatherland is adapted to literary purposes. Even now English 
“Then some railway director, whom Moreton used to know at the | students of German will gain much by a perusal of Luther's ver. 
Club, had quarrelled with his brother directors on the board. So he | sion, which is justly termed the greatest literary work of the 
came to Moreton with a bundle of papers, and having explained his | century. ‘Its success was marvellous, but not greater than it 


views to George Moreton, that gentleman forthwith proceeded to draw : 
4 P 1] . | > 2’ AR 
up a@ pamphlet showing that the other directors had been carrying on | deserved. It hashes soon accepted as the people's book, and in 1558 
a fiscal policy that would soon bring the Company to utter ruin; that | thirty-eight editions of the whole Bible and seventy-two of the 
many which —s ay to sae eee — charged capital; | New ‘Testament had appeared. The effect was as important in 
at proper avowance for wear and tear had not been made in the | peneral literature as in theology. Luther's Bible established the 
account for rolling stock, inasmuch as sound companies allowed 10-99 lw : 7 z < 
for depreciation, this unfortunate company allowed only 10-98, and so | New High German language, which has become the medium of a 
forth to the end, The director then had this pamphlet printed and | literature now spreading its influence throughout the world.” 
istri 7 ‘oad- ‘ alarma - reholders } — | - 
distribute d broad cast amongst the alarmed s holders, the result | Apart from the services rendered by Luther to general culture, 
being the other directors got turned out at a gencral meeting; a new | intell ie neldiies’ Bean ‘ i tic theol 
board was provisionally formed, with George Moreton’s director at the | to intellectual an spiritual freedom, and to — nes eoRys 
head. And now it became, of course, necessary to show that things were | he has earned an immortal name as a hymn-writer. Through his 
going on swimmingly ; so the director brought Moreton another bundle | hymns he spoke to the heart of his countrymen, and when we 
of papers, and again explained what he required, and our public | remember the dearth of popular literature, and especially of devo- 


accountant manipulated his figures so well that he now made it ap-| , . 2 shes 

parent, if the revenue was charged to the capital, and the rolling stock | tional literature, at that time, it is no marvel that they proved a 
showed any per-centage of depreciation, or none at all, it was all per- | potent influence in the land, and in the words of Dr. Vilmar, 
fectly right and proper under the new direction, and that everything, | quoted by Messrs. Gostwick and Harrison, “ won over whole 
in fact, was now all as it should be.” | pf © ae 

; ‘ a : . : | towns to the new faith.” The importance of hymns, by the way, 

And now let us point Mr. Garrett’s attention to an instance or two | was keenly appreciated by John Wesley, who translated some of 
: : e,s a ; | = - woe 9 - = 
of his hastiness of composition,—we choose complete paragraphs— | the pest of Luther's, and no one can doubt that the progress of 
and then bid him seek, in some other direction, a vocation more in | yyothodism was rapidly accelerated by congregational singing. 
accordance with his abilities than that of author :— | Yet it is only within the last fifteen or twenty years that the 

, agp we — gr tanay clio —s of busy | Church of England has appreciated the value of hymnody, which 
clerks who patronise the ‘Bay-Tree’ cheap dinners, and eat them | J . . = Dn oli 
standing at the counter.” ..... lt geemas iat Georae Moreton, like had been so long before understood in Germany and by English 
many another Iucky man of the world, who, long for riches and not | Dissenters. The ballads of a people have in all probability a leas 
over-scrupulous as to how he obtained them, had in one unhappy | potent influence than their hymns, and a brief but thoroughly 



















ee ee ee eee | satisfactory account of the principal hymn-writers of Germany 
| forms an interesting feature of this volume. In few works devoted 
OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERATURE.* | to a general sketch of a nation’s literature are such compositions 


Tue modest title of this volume will fail to convey an adequate | regarded, and the more praise is therefore due to the authors who 
notion of its fullness and method. The authors have undertaken a | give to them their just weight. 
task demanding no small learning and critical acumen. The The Outlines of German Literature is written in so clear and 
results of their Jabour are presented to us within comparatively | pleasant a style, that it will attract many readers unacquainted 
small compass, but the labour itself must have been wearisome, and | with German. ‘To the student, however, it is likely to be more 
at times, we suspect, almost painful. There are brief paragraphs | interesting, and to prove of greater service. The acquisition ofa 
in this book which could not have been produced without several | difficult language is generally a weary task, and when this labour 
hours at least of reading and thought, for the writers, while agree- | is in a measure achieved, and the learner is eager to gain, some 
ing generally with the best English critics as to the worth or | advantage from his toil, he is apt to waste time and labour in 
worthlessness of the German authors whom they criticise, view | reading the works of second-rate authors, or in taking up books 
every original work from their own standing-point, instead of | which his limited knowledge prevents him from understanding. 
merely recalling what has been said. by others. | Thus he becomes confused and often dismayed, finds a writer dull 
Messrs. Gostwick’s and Harrison’s scheme is perhaps too exten- | or incomprehensible, and instead of gaining fresh interest in his 
work, may become altogether indifferent to it. A young German 





* Outlines of German Literature. By Joseph Gostwick and Robert Harrison. P 7 : fi * Z at 
London: Williams and Norgate, ¥ : | who selected for his earliest reading in English Mr. Browning's 
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Carlyle’s French Revolution would be sorely puzzled, 

aad. a young Englishman would be equally bewildered with the 
romances and eseays of Jean Paul. ‘lhe authors of this volume do 
not attempt to inform the student what he should read or what | 
pe should avoid, but the intelligent account given here of the best 
wotks in the language, as well as of many of inferior value, will 
suffice to help him in his choice. Indifference to form is a widely- | 
spread fault among German writers. Interminable sentences, 
which cannot te read aloud without taking away one’s breath, are 
common enough, especially in historical and philosophical works ; 
but on the other hand, in some of the great German poets, in 
Goethe especially, and in Schiller, the directness and clearness of 
the style leave nothing to be desired. ‘The exquisite simplicity 
aad loveliness of some of Goethe’s lyrics cannot be described, and 
the finest translation, as must always be the case with lyrical 
poetry, fails to convey a strong impression of their beauty. The 
game may be said of many of Heine's wonderful little pieces, which 
convey in a few daintily chosen words a profound thought or a | 
pathetic emotion. 1t has been often said that the highest form of 
poetry is the lyric. Whether this be true or not, it is assuredly 
the form which holds some of the best treasures of German litera. | 
tare, and it is by reading poetry like this that the foreign student 
is likely to be allured on, since every step of the way will attrac 
him by some new beauty. And here we may observe, in 
passing, that although there are several tolerably good 
collections of German lyrical poetry, we do not know one 
which deserves to take rank with Mr. Palgrave’s English collec- 
tion, or even with the La Lyre Frangaise of M. Gustave Masson. 
Noselection of French lyrical poetry, however ably edited, can 
bear comparison with a volume that contains the choicest lyrics in | 
the English language ; but if there be any editor with taste and 
with knowledge enough to produce as perfect a collection of Ger- 
man lyrics as Mr. Palgrave has produced of the lyrical poetry of 
England, it would win, we venture to say, even in this country, a 
weleome, more select indeed, but not less sincere than that which 
has attended the Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.” 

Perhaps one of the most striking features of the Outlines is the 
thoroughness with which the authors have done their work. To 
give any adequate proofs of this in a brief review is impossible, 
but it may be worth while to state a few of the aims which, in our 
judgment, have been successfully accomplished. The works of 
great writers, for example, are not only chronicled, and in several 
instances carefully analysed, but many important passages are 
translated, and in the case of inferior authors, the criticism is 
also constantly supported by some original translation. In- 
deed, it would almost seem as if too much Jabour had been 
bestowed upon authors who achieved a mere temporary popularity, 
or who never rose from obscurity. It does sometimes happen, | 
however, that works of an inferior type have a special value in | 
illustrating the national taste, and under the heading ‘ Low | 
Literature,” an interesting account is given of the robber 
romances, ghost stories, and sensational dramas which were so | 
popular in Germany at the close of the last century and the be- 
ginning of the present. Strange to say, the very period at which 
German literature attained its highest development sensational 
andimmoral writers like Cramer, Lafontaine, Heun, and Kotzebue 
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gained an extraordinary popularity. 
Kotzebue is still familiar to English ears, but who is there now-a- 
days who reads the forty volumes which contain his dramas? Truly 
do the writers say that his offences against good taste and morals 
are unpardonable, and they add :—‘‘ One high eulogium of 
Kotzebue’s moral tendency appeared in his own times, but it was 
written by himself.” 

Another characteristic of the volume is a clear and succinct 
account of German philosophy and theology, containing not so 
much the expression of opinions as the accurate statement of facts. 
This part of the work is marked by great ability and research, and 
considering how much matter has to be compressed within a 
harrow space is, we think, extremely satisfactory. The following 
passage from the preface is worthy of quotation :—*‘ It is not long 
since a notion prevailed that a review of poetical literature, with a 
few brief notices of history and biography, might be accepted as 


SPECTATOR. 


} eager to seize t 
j}of a judgment 


|the great master, Byron, whom 


and looks with admiration on its guardian. 


| faith, and she for him, —but all in vain, and they part. 


The name, at least, of An 


1187 * 
literature, must of necessity have been incomplete aud superficial. 
On these matters, as well as on the lighter matters of literary 
criticism, the authors write with clearness and sound sense. The 
book, which is dedicated by permission to Mr. Carlyle, has a good 
index, and is likely to prove iu all respects a thoroughly serviceable 
work. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Madonna’s Child. By Alfred Austin. (Blackwood.)—We know of no 
reason why Mr. Austin’s friends should have advised him to publish his 
poem anonymously, on the ground that “no poem can at present hope 
for fair critical treatment to which his name was attached.” Some un- 
happy persons are always fancying themselves the object of personal 
10r can any critical treatment seem fair to an author who 
Mr. Austin is a 


ennities, 1 
cannot believe that he has any faults to be censured. 
satirist who possibly thinks that a great part of the human race— 
especially the critics, on whom he has doubtless been exceedingly 
severe—have been stung to madness by the pain of his lash, and is 

he opportunity of Thanks, it may be, 
to our obtuseness, we have eseaped the emart, and Mr. Austin, 
though he will regret the failure of justice, will have the benefit 
Madonna's 
Child seems to us a poem of considerable beauty. It is written in 
ottava rima, with a vigour and fluency of expression not unworthy of 
Mr. Austin, we believe, especially 


revenge. 


not distorted by painful recollections. 


delights to honour. The plot of the story is of the simplest kind. An 
Italian girl tends a chapel of the Virgin somewhere, “ whero the tossed 
Alps subside all smilingly.” A stranger finds his way to the shrine, 
The two meet when the 
girl is gathering flowers for the altar; the stranger lends his help, and 
so the acquaintance grows till it deepens into love. But as they come 
to know each other more, a chasm seems to open betweenthem. She is 
a child of the simplest faith, he has learned to doubt. She eannot give 


herself to him. But there is yet a resource. Will he go with her to 


'**where Milan’s spires go up to heaven like prayer”? So to Milan 


they journey; both send up their prayers in the great cathedral, he for 
In his pictures 
of scenes and places, and in the more difficult task of portraying 
mental conflict, Mr. Austin is often very happy. Sometimes, we 
must say, his verse seems to have more sound than meaning; some- 
times he mixes his metaphors somewhat strangely,—as, for instance, in 
“you might have been my star...... but since you furl your wings 
and veil your light "—but the effect of the whole is satisfactory. The 
maiden is a graceful conception; the man is less pleasing and less real, 
talking with a sort of vague rhetorical magniloquence which is not 
attractive. Madonna’s Child deserves the 


attention which the author's friends predicted for it. Here is a picture 


Generally, we think, 


of the Madonna :— 

“ Down from her flowing hair to sandal-shoon 
The mystic type of maiden motherhood 
Below her feet there curved a crescent moon, 
And all the go'den planets were her hood; 
In comely folds her queenly garb was mou!ded, 
And over her pure breast her hands were folded. 

** She looked the most immortal mortal being 
That ever yet descended from the skies, 
As one who seemed to see all, without seeing 
And without care to hear our smothered sigh 
With all earth's discords the one note agreeing 
"Mid death and hate, a love that never dies 
A tranquil silence amid fretfal din, 
And still the sinless confidant of sin 





And here one of an Italian landscape :— 
And here and there with glistening lemon wers 
The ver landward terraces were crowned, 
And apely orange groves, whose fragrant flowers 





Malkof the land a bride the whole year round 

: vetals from the almonds fell in showers 

ga vernal car} for the ground; 

o'er the walls peered tufts of yellow broom 





And rosy oleanders all abluom. 


And ever and anon some quiet town 

Came into view, and thro’ it straight they passed 
‘Though once perhaps its name bad won renown 

In this strange world, where nothing great doth last 


With braided hair, bronzed limbs, and girded gown 
I , ; f 


Ita 1 round a fountain flowing clear ar 






TI as bright as day, yet dark asr 
§ vart women, washing linen whit 
And id the 1 thresholds children fair 
Happy and lithe as lizards, romped and ran, 
Their grandams sitting by in sunny chair 


But in the ways never @ sign of man 
He was away, driving the ox-drawn 


share, 






rimming the vine clasped elm to ely span 
Or thr rh the fields, in many a trickling cour 
C he rampant torren rard force 








or, Brief Essays on Obscure or Misread 


J 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


the history of a national literature. But theology and philosophy 
are, though not immediately, yet closely, united with general Scriptures. 
culture, and we have, therefore, made no attempt to evade the | ith tho difficulties which he selects { 


An Expositor’s Note-Book: ; 


jy Samuel Cox. —Mr. Cox deals 





Ltn} 
a success Which, 











difficulty atten ling the treatment of these subjects. Our work | ag might be expected, varies according to the nature of his subjects. 
would indeed have been lighter, if we could have declined the Where an accurate 1 f the original, or a careful study of the 
task of giving an account of recent German literature, especially text and of all that may help to illustrate it, are sufficient to su ply what 
its theology and philosophy.” is needed, nothing can be better than his “essays.” Two sermons (we 
Easier, no doubt, the task would have been, but the volume, may call the ess rmons as they are eminently d dactic in tone) on 

J ’s Coat” and “Joseph in Prison ”"—are excellent 


lastead of containing a comprehensive sketch of a great national , : 
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specimens of intelligent and careful exposition. So, in a different | Sicilian convent life, with its dull, monotonous peace, is admirably do. 


style, is the essay which clears up in a most satisfactory manner, 


to our thinking, St. Paul’s mystical statement that the woman | Noel takes his daughter in the hope of sect 
the angels.” The 
treatment of the moral kind of difficulty is ;. ‘urally somewhat less | generous lover, the selfish father, and his sister 
satisfactory. With these no man can hope to grapple on the explanatory | her worldly, but not unkindly disposition—are 


should “have power on her head because of 


method. 
The concluding section of his account of “ The Parable of the Sower 
a very able attempt to throw light on a very dark and perplexing sub- 
ject. He takes the words of our Lord as to his use of parables to be 
fully reported by St. Matthew alone, and to mean that the spiritual 
blindness spoken of by Isaiah had come upon the people whom He was 
endeavouring to teach; that because they were so dull of sight and 
hard of hearing, He taught them by methods which they could appre- 
ciate, reserving for those who were capable of receiving it the express 
spiritual instruction which would only have offended the others. 
‘* Malchus” is an admirable specimen of the art, which those who have 
to furnish the weekly tale of sermons will certainly not despise, of 


making a very interesting and edifying discourse out of materials | 


apparently very scanty. Altogether, Mr. Cox’s volume is a valuable one, 
especially to those who wish to do what we are sure the author would 
not object to—appropriate in an intelligent way for audiences of their 
own the substance of his thought and learning. 

Dower and Curse. By John Lane Ford. (Tinsley.)—The 
title leads one to expect a tale of many sensations, but we are agreeably 


3 vols. 


The heroine is a girl of very humble origin, whom a 





disappointed. ' 
certain Mr. Victor Herbston adopts, by way of proving a favourite theory, 
which he thus states:—‘ Take a girl or a boy of low, even of vicious 
parentage, change his surroundings, subject him or her to culture, 
physical, intellectual, moral, or, as Matthew Arnold would say, to 
‘sweetness and light,’ and you will crush the vice of blood.” She it is 
who has the “dower and curse,” and this is nothing more mysterious or 
romantic than her beauty. It is her curso, because it makes the ladies 
of Mr. Victor Herbston’s family into spiteful enemies; it is her dower, 


because it lifts her into an assured social position. 
far as one instance can prove it, it is maintained with conspicuous suc- 
cess, In fact, we are nover permitted to doubt it. The only doubt which 
harasses the reader is whether social prejudices will permit the heroine’s 
elevation to a higher rank. They do fight fiercely against her, and we 
might imagine at one time that they are about to succeed, did we not 
know that a heroine cannot possibly die early in the second volume, 
even though she does swoon from starvation. It is a real fault in the 
tale that the theorist himself drops almost completely out of the story of 
his own experiment. 
out. <A fino study might be made out of culture overcoming the 
tendencies of birth. But Annie Scott, the heroine, has nothing about 
her to recall her origin, and the difficulty which delays for a while the 
happy termination of her story would have occurred with equal certainty 


had she been the daughter of the most virtuous of peasants or tradesmen. | 


Educational Comparisons. By Swire Smith. (Simpkin and Marshall.) 
—Mr. Smith lectures his fellow-townsmen of Keighley with consider- 
able vigour and plainness of speech. One measure that he gives of the 
number of the illiterate is new to us. It seemsa very fair one. Keighley 
people have, it seems, to apply to the local Board of Health to have gas 
introduced into their dwellings. Now of these applications, made, it 
may be fairly argued, by the more intelligent part of the community, 
twenty-six per cent, are signed with a cross, while, as Mr. Smith says, 


many of those who had written their name give an impression that | 


they would have a difficulty in writing anything else. With the educa- 
tion of Keighley, which is not worse than other towns, the lecturer 





‘ourse his inference is 


thi } 


that there is much need for something to b2 done. Nothing could be 


compares that of Germany and Switzerland. Of 


more true, nothing better, than to stir up a supine and self-contented 
public by repeating it with all possible emphasis. 
deserves our thanks. But alas! with the religious question and the 
labour question in sight, we cannot agres with him that “ whatever can 
be done in Saxony can bo done in England.” 

Rosa Noel. 3 vols, (Bentley.)—If Rosa Noel be, as a title-page 
bare of all but the name would seem to indicate, the work of a new 
Inex- 








writer, it holds out no inconsiderable promise for the future. 
perience may very well account for the one capital mistake which its 
author has made. To write a novel in three volumes, and so to order 
your plot that the whole interest terminates with the first of the three, 
is a mistake of fatal importance as regards the story in which it occurs, 


but is of no evil augury for the future. Rosa Noel, an ingenue of the 


simplest and most innocent kind, is taken from a Sicilian convent, 
where a worldly father had gladly deposited a troublesome hindrance to 
his movements. Before many weeks are past a noble suitor falls in love 
with her; the father represents that unless speedy help be given him, 


he must be utterly ruined, and she accepts the offer. But the repug- 
ag + i < 





nance? which feels—which he personally in no way deserves— 





breaks forth when the marriage ceremony is finished. She turns 
for the time into a fury; her husband leaves her on the wedding 
day, wanders about for a while, and comes home to die. So ends the 
first volume. Had this been also the end of Rosa Noel, we should have 


Clever it 


said, * A very doleful story, but clever.” 


certainly is; the 





But here also Mr. Cox contributes some valuable suggestions. 
55 


9: 
13 


As to the theory, as | 


In fact, the author does not really work his subject | 


Mr. Swire Smith 







scribed ; so is the life in the Highland s] lodge, whither Mr 
match which ao 
‘s—the frank ang 
, Mrs. Champion, with 
drawn with picturesque. 
ness and foree. These qualities do not disappear in the second and thirg 
volumes, but they certainly show to no kind of advantage. It is quite 
possible to read the latter part of the story, for is not actually dull, 
| but all tho interest has passed from it. When the author produges 
another young lady from the convent, t 


1] +) 
i 


to have so fatal an ending. And all the char 











ime a real runaway nun, 
| (are thero really any runaway nuns?) and brings lovers about her, one 
| of them a ruffianly brother of the dead husband, the other Rosa’s first 

admirer, we refuse to care about her. Rosa herself goes through life 
she drove to death, and 


m. If our author wif 














| with a sort of mild remorse for the man who1 





| fades away, so to speak, from the reader’s 
} 


end her next novel as well as she has begun this, it should be a suecags 


Defence of the English Ordinal. By the Rey. W. R. Churton, MA 
one wholly free from 
It leals chiefly with 


(Rivingtons.)—This is a learned defence, and 
acrimony, of the English forms of ordination. 


Protestant objections, which have found in these forms—in the words 
“Receive the Holy Ghost,” for instance—a certain amount of pre- 





sumption, especially as compared with the preca forms employed 


by the Eastern Church, The questions of the “ power of the keys,” 
and incidentally to this, of confession, are also discussed at some length, 
1e validi f our Epi sop il orders, founded 


Lup to 1662, is 


The Romauist objection to t 


} 





rin use 


on the omission of the word “ Bishop” from the { 
The answer to be that “in the Romap 


seems 


| also briefly noticed. 
| rites the imposition of hands upon a Bishop is accompanied by the 
words “ Receive the Holy Ghost” only; so that if our consecrations are 


ts cannot 





invalid, theirs are also. But surely Roman controversialis 
employ an argument which lays them open to so fatal a tu quoque, 
| History of the Christian Church. By James Craigie Robertson, MA 
| Vol. IV. (1303-1517.) (Murray.)—We regret that Mr. Robert 
brings his work to a conelusion with this volun Age has overtaken 
| him in his work, and he shrinks from entering on a subject so “large 
| and difficult as the history of the Reformati We regret that this 

fore us gives abundant 
] 


| should be so, the more so as the yolume 
evidence of many qualities which are especially valuable in a writer of 


| 


| 











Church history, especially of an industry and a candour which are 
abovo all praise. It is, indeed, a dreary period which Mr. Robertson 
has just traversed. Even the ninth and tenth centuries, with all their 


| darkness, are less shocking to the student whose gaze is fixed especially 





on the history of Christianity than are the two sh immediately 





preceded the Reformation. The Pope is of cou the central figure, 
jand not even in those miserable days which a symbolised 
by the wild legend of Pope Joan, do ) wnytuing s0 utterly 


Alexander VI. 


Of the fairness with which Mr. Robertson deals with his subject, 





monstrous, so anti-Ch 
his discussion of the obseure 


| nothing can be a better example than 
1d in this little 


| question of the fall of the Templars. Most hist ians 
iation of the treachery and 


} 


but an opportunity for vehement denunci 
eruelty of Pope Clement and Philip tho Fair. And indeod for this 
can scat rely be found. 


| 
| 
! 
| 





treachery and cruelty, words sufficiently strong 














3ut Mr. Robertson carefully examines and weighs the evidence, itself a 
| revolting task, and comes to the conclusion that there was something 
moro than an outburst of royal greed and papal subservience in the attack 
on the Order. The central idea was that which the Society of Jesus 
| has since embodied, unhesituti bedience, and this idea it felt itself 
| obliged, when its first mission had become lete, to assert by extrae 





ordinary means. So it was that horribl initiation 





j were d xd, to which the neophyte v t as accepting 
the immorality and unbelief which they im; yving thereby 





his unhesitating obedience, somewha n, we may say, 








» flesh by wishing 





as St. Paul asserted his love for his bre 
that for their sakes he might be even “accursed from Christ.” We can 
will find himself much 


\ ) 





but refer the reader to other subjects, where 
| indebted to Mr. Robertson’s help. Such are Wyclif and the Eng 
Tauler and the 





Reformation, Huss and the Council of Constance, 
Friends of God, &e. 


The Cravens of 
(Tinsley.)—This is an or » way disagreeable or 
objectionable, and even, to persons of ordinary toleration in 4his respect, 
There is 


iful daughter, 
) 


Cravenscroft. y H. Bonverie Pigott. 3 vols. 


novel, in n 





readable. The well-known dramatis persone are introd 





the ruined gentleman of long de 


lose, We. 





the vulgar City knight, the graspi 
And there is plenty of love-makin 
lover in the most unmista cable way, and we ar 


scepted 





| time that a too fascinating Guardsman is going 
beautiful heroine. But every 


been delirious, and is honour 





ke leave of 
everyone, except the disappointed ¢ ight, usurers, and bad people 





generally, in the enj: f all There are two conditions 
uuder which we are inclined to least mod ly well of a 

? nid 
novel,—that we should be able t ch t id, 1 t we should 


| find that end a happy one. 
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| Little C _ »n Eagle Hill, by Author of Wide, Wide World, 


Morford (H.), Rhymes of an Editor, er 8vo....... 
Jonference, 1873, 12mo. 


| entitled THE STRAIGHT TIP 


12mo .,.(Nisbet) 3/¢ 
..(Routledge) 1 
(Ward & Lock) 2 













Familiar Quotations, feap.. 
e of Morocco, cr 8vo....... 





--(Allman) ; 
(Allman) 2/6 
(Moxon) 5/0 
«(W.0.0.) 19 
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of Greece and Rome, 
'y of Greece, cr 8vo .... 
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y-Leaves, roy 8vo i 
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Poetry, l2mo.... ledge) 
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<p “me tte ' Phillips (P.), Hallowed Songs, 16mo....... ..(Partridge) 1/0 

Ancient aud Modern, Hotten) 6/0 | pootical Works of Coleridge: L. EL; Keats; Shelley .(outiedge)—sanh 
ng tos orth 49/9 Reid (Captain Mayne), Rifle Rangers, Cr 8V0 .....0e0.0e0+8 ..(Chapman & Hall) 20 
( G Nisbet) 5/0 Robertson (M_), The Inglises, or How the Way Opene IO wcorcoseeres Nisbet ; 
Ref ' i well ) 3/6 | Robinson Crusoe Picture-Book, 4t0 .....0.ccccccccscssvccseccessessossecsesesees e } 
a Tragedy (Pearson) 6/0 Robinson (F. W.), Her Face was Her Fortune, 3 vols cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Chronic] i (Strahan & Co.) 31/6 Robinson (J.) & Young (F.), Synopsis of Ancient History, 4 vols Allman)—e wh 16 
ry G Dy 3 e} ; 13,0 Rossiter (Mary), Gathered Lily, 1 shenenadley ~—pmanan Partridge) 46 
ench Lang ’ evemevenvoneseeweun 76 Secession to Rome, by Author of Quousque, 8vo..... “ (Longmans) 20 
s Adventu he Barons’ Wars, Sv ¢ 10 Selections fromthe MSS. of an Old Disciple, feap vo (Hall & Co.) 20 
Me Theore l nd Practical (iuepkin & & Co.) 36 Shady Side, or Country P arsonage Life, fcap 8vo ...... ard & Lock) 10 
Pe OR ene Warne & Co.) 36 Shakes speare, Dodd's Beauties of, 12mo.. (Routledge) 36 
R 12mo 0d) 1/6 Skertchley (J. A.), Mechanics, 12mo......... e-seeee(Murby) 1/0 
I a 10 Stewart (1. A.), A New First Greek Course, cr 8vo . ...(Oliver & Boyd) 2/6 
Eng l ‘ 20 ‘Taylor (A. 8.), Principles and Practice of Medical Jurispra lence (Churchill) 31/6 
I ‘ ») Thomas, Genius of the Gospel, Homiletical Commentary (Dic kinso yn & Higham) 106 
wit 2 Whitman (W.), Leaves of Grass, cr 8vo -_ 9/0 
I wa 5s/0 | Wilson (Erasmus), Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum, cr Syo 14,0 
Pa 6/0 Vynne (G. R.), Horace Harwood, a Tale, cr 8V0...........00008 2/6 


T HIRTEENTH CHURCH 

CONGRESS, BATH, 1873. OCTOBER 7th, 8th 
| 9th, and 10th. 

PROGRAMMES and TICKETS are NOW READY 
and can be obtained on application. 

Tickets, admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (but 1 
Trausterable), may be had on application to t 
Acting Secretary, at the Office, Assembly Rooms, Bath. 
Applications by letter must be accompanied by a r« 
mittance. P.-O. Orders should be made payable to 
THOMAS PONSONBY. Stamps cannot be received in 
payment, unless the amount of exchange, viz.,3 per 
cent., be allowed, so that, where stamps are forwarded, 
they must amount to 7s 9d for a Member's Ticket, or 
3s 2d for an Associate's. 

*.* The Committee regret that the necessity of 
building a hall for the occasion, coupled with the 
general advance in prices, has compelled them to raise 
the price of the Tickets. 

The Rey Prebendary BUCKLE, 
The Rey. T. P. METHUEN, 
Colonel WYNDHAM B: AKER 
JOHN JOHNSTON, Esq., 
WILLIAM DAUBENY, Esq., 

All letters and inquiries to be addressed to the 
Acting Secretary, THoMas PONSONBY, Church Cun- 
gress Office Assembly Rooms, Bath. 


DRINCESS'S THEATRE “ROYAL.— 


Sole Manager, Mr. y 


Hon. Secs. 


James GUIVER.—EVERY 
EVENING, at 7 o'clock, the Performances will com- 
mence with the popular Farce of the MARRIED 
BACHELOR. Followed, at 7.30, by Lord Byron's 
Grand Choral Tragedy of MANFRED. Manfred, Mr. 
Charles Dillon. Supported by Messrs. Wm. Rignold, 
Palmer, A. Honey, Egan, &c. Mesdames Henderson 


Baldwin, Everard, Cowper, Russell, Jane Coveney, 
Lynd, Kemp, Villiers, Alice Phillips, &. At 9.45 
a New Fairy Spectacular Extravaganza, entitled 
The WILL of WISE KING KINO, written by James 
Albery. Principal characters by Messrs. W. Rignold, 


Honey, Palmer, &c. Miss Hughes (Mire 

Mesdames Baldwin, Everard, Kemp 
Villiers, &c. Box Office, under the 
H. Smith, open 10 till 5 daily 


Calhaem, A. 
Gaston Murray), 
Cowper, Lynd, 

direction of Mr. F. 


3. CHATTERTON 
of Mr 


Sole Lessee and Manager, F 
This Theatre, redecorated under the direction 
Marsh Nelson, is NOW OPEN for the Dramatic 
On MONDAY, September 22, and during the we 9 
be performed Shakespeare's Tragedy of ANTONY and 
CLEOPATRA, concentrated into Four Actsand Twelve 
Scenes by Mr. Andrew Halliday. Illustrated with 
New and Characteristic Scenery by Mr. William 
Beverley. The Cast will include Mr. James Anderson, 
Mr. Ryder, Mr. H —— Mr. A. Glover, Mr. Riguold, 
Mr. Byron, Mr. Ford, Mr 


jy ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 





will 


Mr. Dolman, Mr. J. Morris, 

Lickfold, Mr. Milton, Mr. Sargent, Mr. H. Olifford, and 
Mr. H. Siuclair; Miss Wi allis, Miss Banks, Miss E 
Stuart, Miss Melville, Mdlle. Adelina Gedda, &c. The 


and composed by Mr. W 
C. Levey, the Ballet and Grouping of Crowds 
arranged by Mr. John Cormack, and the whole 
produced under the persona! supervision of Mr. Andrew 
Halliday and Mr. F. B. Chatterton. The Performances 
will commence with a Farcical Musical Eccentricity, in 
one Act, entitled NOBODY in LONDON. Characters 
by Messrs. Brittain Wright, F. Moreland, Fred Evan 

and his Ballet Troupe; Miss Harriet Coveney and Miss 
Hudspeth. To conclude witha New and Original Farce 

Characters by Messrs 
Moreland, A. M. Denison, F. 
farsby: Miss Charlotte Saunders, Miss Clara - . 
and Miss Maud Howard. Prices from Sixpence to 
Gr uineas. Dvors open at half-past 6, commence at 
Box Office open from 10 till 5 dail y- 


»YOWLANDS’ MAC ASSAR OIL, for 
W promoting the growth, rest improving 
and beautifying the Human Hair 3a 6d, 7s, 
10s 6d (equal to four small), an i 21s per b 
ROWLANDS" KALYDOR, 

soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta 
neous Eruptions and Discolorations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d 


per bottle 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pear! Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whiten: 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipic 
Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a ple 
Fra Brea Yr 28 9d per box 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands 
and see that their signature is in Red Ink 
wrapper of ¢ vithout which none are genuine 


incidental Music selected 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[September 20, 1873, 
a 
SUBSCRIPTION for £100,000, in SIX-PER-CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES of £100 EACH, 


Part of £375.000, which constitutes the entire Preference Capital of the 


CORNWALL MINEI ERALS RAILWAY COMPANY. 





1190 








} 


Estimated net edrnings available for the Interest on the Preference Capital, £67,875 per iii being Upwards of Three Times the 
Amount Required, viz., £22,500.——Price of decent, —£100 per £100 Share. 








Payable as follows :—£10 on Application ; : 20 on oye : £20 on Ist N »vember, 1873; on Ist December, 1873; »> on Ist January 
1874 (less Half-year’s Interest to Ist January, 1374, per share). Total, £100, Or, at the option of Subscribers, the whole amount cap be 
a Lup on Alle tment under , Discount of Six per Cent. per Annum on such prepayment. rs 


Subscribers will be Entitled to the Half-year’s Interest due 1st Junuary next, 4 20 Share—which will be allowed as above. 








Reckoning such allowance, and the discount on prepayment of the Instalments, the net price is reduced to £96 5s per Share, 
The Shares will be transferred into the name of each Subscriber free of St unp Duty. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY. 
A. C, SHERRIFF, Esq., M.P. diclenaee tonal ule and Ferry Hill Ironworks. 
The Right Honourable the EARL of DUNRAVEN. 
CHARLES GILPIN, Esq.. M.P., Director of the South-Eastern Railway Company. | C. H. ROBARTS, Esq , 2 Hare Court, Inner Temple, London 
SAMPSON LLOYD, E Shaft and Axletree Company, Weduesbury. CHARLES E. TREFFRY, Esq., Place, Fowey, and Newquay, Cornwall, 
J. S. LOUTH, Esq., Director of the Cornish Consolidated Iron Mines Corporation. | GEORGE WILSON, Esq., D I 
ENGINcEER—W. H. THOMAS, Esq. 
SoLiciroRs—Messrs. COPE, ROSE, and PEARSON, 26 Great George Street, Westminster. 
AvpiToRs—Messrs. PRICE, HOLYLAND, and WATERHOUSE, 13 Gresham Street, E.C., London. 











{Iron and Coal Company, 





Messrs. G. 8. HERBERT and SON are authorised to offer for Publie Subscription | amounting to £13,750 per annum), which would leave the sum of £67,875 available 
1,009 Six per Cent Preference Shares of £100 each, being part of 3,750 Preference | to meet the dividend on the Preference Capital. 
Shares constituting the entire Preference Capital of the CORNWALL MINERALS The annual sum required to pay the Dividend on the total Pref 
RAILWAY COMPANY. only l 
Subscribers will be entitled to the Half-year's Interest, due Ist January next— | availab 








i srence Shares is 
500 per annum, to mect which it will be seen the estimated amount 
required for the payment of guch 









s upwards of three times the am 








£3 per Share—which will be allowed as above. Prefer » Dividend. 
The price of Subseription is Par, or £100 per £100 Share, or reckoning accrued The character of the security n nay therefore be considered as unexceptionable. 
rest and discount for prepayment of Instalments, the net price is reduced to Tt he Cornwall Minerals Rai iway is ine rated by a special Act of Parliament, 
per Share, payable at the dates above mentioned jand 37 Vic., which consolidate 4 the undertaking of the Cornwall Minerals Rail- 
The system of Railways of this Company, it will be se en on reference to the| way ‘and Harbour Company, Limited 








to West Cornwall, affording most The capital of the Company is £759,000, divided into 3,750 Six per Cent. Prefer- 
8 of mining properties in the dis- | ence Shares of £100 each (of which the 1,000 Shares now offered form part), and 
£250,000 Debentures 


enclosed map, is of a y important character 
valuable business facilities to the extensive ser 
trict; as by it they are placed in direct railway communicatic yn with the Port of | 3,750 Ordinary Shares of £100 each, wit 














Newquay on the North, and the Ports of Par and Fowey ou the South; from The contract for the o construction of the Works provides for the completion of 
which places extensive shipments of Ore, both coastwise and the foreiga trade are | the entire undertakiug by the Ist of July next, and due provision for payment of 


made. interest at the rate of 6 per ce per annum on the Preference Shares during 

In addition to this, by the medium of the Cornwall Minerals Ruilway, the whole | construction is therein provided. 
of the mining district is brought into direct railway communication, vii the Corn- The Works have been so activ 
wall Railway, with Falmouth and Penzance on the South, as well as with Plymouth | is stated, are now in such an adv: 












roceeded with over the whole system, and, it 
i state as to admit of the Ruilways being 


and vid the South Deyon Railway, and the Bristol and Exeter Railway, with Exeter | opened for public traffic some montis earlier than the om riod stipulated in the 
and Bristol, thereby giving access to the whole of England. e ict, the Coutractor being sanguine of haviug the Lines in operation as early 






The entire Railway system of the Cornwall Mineral Ruilway extend to a 
about 52 miles. 
The Company also possesses special privileges in respect to the shipments from hol 


oruary next. 
tatement of the Chairmin of the Company at the last meeting of Share- 
ders as to the prospects of the und k ure exceedingly enc ag, as will 


















































Fowey Harbour, which is accessible to vessels of 1,000 tons burthen at all times of | be seen by the following extract from his s h:— 
the tide, and which will be improved, and by ths addition of ¢ xtensive wharves, Che Directors tirmly b ved they had got } ion of a district which had 
sidings, and other works, adapted to the shipment of at ist 2,500 tons) an immense amount of traffic for any railway which met its requirements. Not 
of material per day estimated to pass over the Railway. T mpany, in addi-| only did ~ district possess great mineral wealth, this Railway having, in faet, 
tion, leases Newquay Harbour and Par Harbour, thus cone If all ad for the development of those r irces, but ita raversed some of 
the necessary arrangements for the movement of Ores, citl r or by scenery in that district, and he had no doubt that the passenger traffic of 
Railwa w vald hereafter form a V important feature iu the earnings of the 
The ss amount of earni including that form the harbours, is estimated y. (Cheers.) The D ‘tors W ; led, from personal inspection 
at £169,250 per annum, and * deducting working expenses and rents, the net | of the country again and again renewed, that he very best grounds for 
earnings of the undertaking are estimat al at £31,625 per annum believing that this would be a succes i h 
The Preference Shares of the Company from a first charge upon the whole of the Che following Table will illustrate the current market price of Railway Preference 
net earnings (after deducting the interest on the "sen ul and rent charge, | Shares :— 
Name of the Compa Rate of Preference Market Price per ‘qual to for a Equal to a Prem 
Dividend per cent £100 Stock. 6 per cent. Stock. per £100 Stock of 
| Bristol and Exeter _ eee oc eve a { £4 £141 £41 
| Cornwall (Guaranteed Stock) ... o0e eee ee >] 103 1374 374 
| Great Northern .., dint see des ae oe 5 115 138 od | 
|} Great Western ae a pene nae sed i i) 115 155 3S 
South Devon bie vi po oan stich vee Hs) 106 127 27 
North Staffordshire oes as os re —_ 5 112 Lod o4 
Great Kastern eee eee eee eee eee oes G = 12 25 | 
paaoounse und Y¢ ire ‘ne - ° eae 6 13 134 34 
Manche ster, ; Sheffic + ind Lincolnshire van 6 128 125 25 | 
Mi and eee ove ove oes ove eee ‘ 6 132 132 32 
th-Eastern (Stockton and Darlington) =e ree 6 134 134 34 








( Now offered for ibse n at PAR—£100— 


( or, less allowances, £96 5s per Share. 
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Cornwall Minerals Railway... wee oe 6 


for an In the event of no allotme wing made to any applicant, the deposit paid will 


the 
t} s I 
beyond be returned forthwith wi thout deductions; should a smaller amount be allotted 





yve Table that a ws la 
Six per Cent. Prefereuce S 


It will be seen from > al 
increase in the value of th 

















the price of Subscription, so soon as the Line is pe or u ees and than applied for, the balance paid o ) ution Ww be applied towards payment 

others seekinga thoroughly reliable bi me investment, free eparable | of the amount payable on allotment 

from Foreign Securities of every class, the present desirable Applications, which must be n ed by the p f £10 on each Share 

opportunity applied for, must be made o ie annexed Form 1 yrwarded either to 
Provisional Certificates will be issued in exch h Messrs. i ums, Deacon, and Co., Bankers, 20 Bire é.C., London ; orto 

and on pletion of the payments, the Preference Shi: ll be transfe »| Messrs. S. Herbert and Son, 73 Old Broad Street, E.C., London, of whom Forms 

the name of each applicant, free of Stamp Daty or vt sud tie Share of Rpotiention 6 an be obtained 

Certi t f the Con mpauy will be btained aud forws irded in due course. 73 Old Broad Street, E.C., London, September 19, 1873. 








SUBSCRIPTION for £100,000 in SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES of £100 each, part of £375,000 which Constitutes the Entire Preference Cay pital of the 
Coreen NW ae L MINERALS RAILWAY COMPANY.—Price of Subscription —Par— £100 per agg tes ribers will 


nt 1 to the Half-year's Interest to Ist January next,—equal to £3 per Share—thereby (with allowances for prepaymeut) reducing the net price to £96 63 


fac 
-— 





FORM OF APPLICATION.—(To Be RETAINED BY THE BANKERS 
1d Son, 73 Old Broad Street, EC., London. 





¢ N, and Co., Banke 2? l the sur f Pounds, being £10 
res of £100 each of the WAY COMPANY, I request you to transfer t 
§ e to accept such transfer, and to P ay the balance in res; o h s, in terms of your 





















Name 
Address... 
Profession (if any). ee 
Date 
n be signed | Ap} g to pay up all the Instalments . 
to pay up my Subseriy s in full, on ment by to Discount on prepayment of f G per cent. per annum 
err) 
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GLENFIE LD ST AR C hid 
a Delight of > oe ¢ Beh wigs 


And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
OTICE of REMOVAL.—TIDMAN’S 


“pron and SON beg to 
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SEA SALT 


sgounce their REMOV L from ee vod Street to 
= WILSON ‘STRE I I “FINSBU RY, London, E.C., 
ied :1l communications shoul 1 ote addressed. 


IDMA AN’ S SE A SALT, extracted from 











[”: mi Ws ve as been analysed by Dr 
t ‘ nt cl ts, who st 
7 s ¥ sul the rocl 
i. Itist only effici 
athing. —Tidmat nd Son, rei 
ormwood Street to 21 Wilson Street, Fiusbury, 
London, E.0 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for producing 








. al sea bath in yourown room. May be used 

° warm, tepid, or cold. 1 ounces should be add ) 
; each gallon of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggis 

t in bags and boxes of 7lb., 14lb., 28lb., 561b., and le wt. 

’ Beware of imitations 

ee 

fPIDMAN’S SE SALT, used daily, 

produces aston oo ng effects in cases of debility 

lass tate as, &c hye s more effectively and natu 

rally than any other edy Sold in bags and boxes 





lrugg 


; by all chemists and N.B.—Particularly see 

that each packet bears our trade mark. 

7 IDMAN’S ‘SEA SALT 
very want of the age, presenting to every « 

sleasures of sea bathing w vitho yut the necessity 
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Ww Sold by vare of 
a a i 21  Wils 1 Street, 
: MIDMAN’S SE A BALT—Whes 
‘ purehasing t ebrated article 3 your 
i i e g that every pack bear 
' : me own k—a bag, on whic 1 are the 
wor man's 1 Sa —Tidman and Son, 21 

W Sire k T lon ; 
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LEANEST 1 the CHEAPES1 


CANDLES ar Westminster Wedge - Fitting 
Ca Sold Bere 
Ad nearest Vendor n apy 
| t *T ™ 
} %.C.aud J, FIELI Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
' Ww y the Tr 


MRS. 


H’ I - 


Ss. A, ALLEN’S 


S 


WORLI 
RESTORER DR ESSING 


or 





RE Gre r Fa 1 Hair to its 
I Bald Sy 
: - Ln Ww h 
LING mme y checked 
NH 1ed 
NESS ted 
ve andriff 
a I r dye 
. Six SI rs 
. I nd Perfumers. 
. ~ +H HOLBORN, LONDON. 





and see 
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residence on the st. B prepared with this 
t may always be obtain ut the Ar | Baths, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street, and 5 sroad Street, City | 
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= AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


WATERS’ 
UININE 


now universally accepted as 
> weak. It behoves the public 


WINE 
the best restorative 
to see that they 


. his celebrated and mostdelicious 0 mellow spirit 
the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the ygnac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 








WATERS’ QUININE 


as Chancery proceedings have elicit 


WINE, 


“1 the fact 


finest Ce 


that 





*“ KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY.” at least one uuprincipled imitator did not use Quinine 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford ®t all in the preparation of his Win Sold by al 
Street, W Grocers at 30s per dozen. 
WATERS and SON, Original Makers, Worcester 
yun NV or L 1D) ane CO., Belfast, are the House, 34 Eastcheap, London. 
large k of Whisky in the world. Their Agents—Lewis and Co., Worcest 
Old Irish WwW nish -commended by the medical pro 
fessi n in preference to Freuch Brandy. Supplied in ( pst ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- y IDE ERS 
tion pl 1 to Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., TADLE ep yy 
> . , t . 7 
s | Oni ort Buildings, Strand, W London | CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 





Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, 











~ JE BIG N S 
panei 2 “cow IP ‘ABt' 4... XTRAC L of BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show aor ms 
| “ gen ag nvent road Street. 31 2D 1807 

fac-simile in bh eing on the Trade-mark Label enene Cae Ganrant aon SOPF.2 

yuter co Pure ( nsed Essence of Be one » atin - . 
excellent economic flayouring stock for soup YATHS ‘and TOLLE WARE.— 
and made dishes ) WILLIAM S. BURTON has one large show 

“ Food for the nerves."—(Liebig.) room devoted exclusively to the display of Baths and 


Toilet Ware. The Stock of each is at once the largest, 


newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 














é , —PPprarc? . reVED 
[ EA the: D PERRINS sae CE. and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
4 (The * Wi RC ESTERS! pares have tended to make his establishment the most dis 
Pronounced by Conn seurs “ The Good Sauce.” | tinguished in this country, 
hh ves the ap pe tite and aids « tion. Gas Furnace Baths, from £6 10s to £221 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. Portable Showers, 8s 6d. Nursery, 253 to 40s. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS SAU CE Pillar Showers, £3 10s Sponging, 6s 6d to 38s. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, to £6 8s. Hip, 15s to 33s 
the names of LEA and PERRINS on all A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 


and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
Set of Three 
JILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


bottles and labels. 
Agents—OROSSE and BLACKWELL, L 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the we 


‘| LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4e@ SAUCES, & CONDIMEN [s.—E LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the ce le brated Re 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and fav yurably di stinguishe ad by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the infe rior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 
lead the public. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portyman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


I [ ARVEY’S SAUCE 


ondon, and 133 to 488 the 


rid. 


+ 


-eipts, 





ri. i . NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
to the Queen, the Royal 


Family, and the 


'_—CAUTION.— 

































The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
larly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
: aged by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label poe 10 Mosiey Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” Liverpool; and 39 New Street, . Birminghem. 
TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA ror SEPTE “MBER R. a J. NICOLL'S 
N AMARELLA sentonee the human hair to its pris TOURIST, TRAVELLING, and CRUISING 
ine hue no matter at wh ‘ JOHN GOSNELL | SUITS for GENTLEMEN, from Three Guineas; 
|} and CO ve at length, with the aid of one of themost | Wé aterpror f Tweed Overcoats, from 20s. For Shoot 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this w ing he Cheviot One-and-a-half Guinea Shooting 
lerful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more | Jackets, with Cartridge and Pack Pockets. 
yncentrated form and at a lower price, 7 Sade 
Sold in bottk 3 each. NICOL ,L" S SPECIAL 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper umes Street, Londor WATRRIALS for BOYS’ SUITS and 
- eee - | DR& SSE S, particularly adapted for Seaside w nud 
OUN GOSNEL L & CO.’s CHERR : | Play us Eton Jacket Suits. Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, 
) oT li PASTE is greatly superior to any T« ‘ uitable for each dress 
give e teet earl-iike whiteness, protects - 
nL 1 ir 1 im] ris a pleasing ira; i L ADIES.—IL. J. NICOLL’S 
> to th » 1s 6d per pot. 1 SPECIALITIES in RIDING HABITS, fro ym Three 
To be had of all ay ers and Chemists, and to Eight Guineas; a New Habit Covert Jac ket; @ New 
Ange! P. ze, 93 Upper Thames Street, Londor ’ proof Tweed Polonaise ky lling Joutume ; 
the New “ Dreadnought” Ulster ( t vith Regis 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. tered Contracting Waistbelt, in Waterproof, Tweed, 








HITE'S MOG-MAIN LEVER Cheviot, and Beaver Cloths, 


W 


TRUNK and 














TRI al cod by npw 1 20) € . ry re 

a ae ee oe ee Tue CO-OPERATIVE 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in th . . 
curative treatment of HERNIA The use of the steel UMBRELLA COMPANY, 319 Strand, opposite 
pring, so often hurtful in its effects ere avoided, a | Somerset House. Open to supply the Public without 
soft bandage being worn round the he dy. while the re ricket, Subscription, or formality, at re luced prices 
juisite res g power is supplied by the M MAIN Celebrated for our Ils. 6d. Silk Umbrellas, worth a 
PAD and P ‘NT LEVER. fitting with so much ea Guinea. Solid Leather Portmanteaus, Ladies’ Dress 
aud closeness that it cannot be ag w ted, and may I Imperials, Overlands for India, Gladstone Bags, and 
worn duri leep. A descriptive circular may be had, | Ver description of Travelling Equipage. 
and the Tr (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by I. DAVIDS, Manager. 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
t w the hi ps yon, yoy aay ae ona \ DELIGHTFUL and L AST ING 

Single | gy r oan, i - : éd postage ve FRAGRANCE, with a wrt and ¢ ear O¢ re 
free. Doubl 3is 6d, 42s. and 52s Gd: post we | plexion, by using the celebrated * | NITED SERV ICK 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 

NEW PATI : 


ENTOCRETE, or SOLUBLE 
TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS 
ABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 


soil the dressing-case nor toilet table, and 


-CAPS, 


cases of 


7) LASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE 
y &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all 
WEAKNESS and S$ WELLIN + of the LE 
SPRAINS They are porous, light I 


AGREE 





Cannot 





















seg, erect 2 a are draws on like an ordinary re a perfect luxury. Prepared ym a combinatian 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 64, 10a, and 1Gs.ench; post ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadi 2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per 
London. fumers. Wholesale: Barclay &Sons, Farringdon Street. 
E C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26 Riding Ho use Street, W. 

( {OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The | _4 **mple box post free for four stampe. 

XCTU ting in of Gout I at is 
UF excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism i OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT PILLS. 
ute and RHEUMATIC —DANGEROUS DISEASES would not pre 
sent themselves very often, if timely attention were 
» no restraint liet or confinement | Pest »wed on the first feelings which betray a departure 
r use. and are certain t »yent the disease | from health. How many life-lo maladies, spring 
attackiz ny vital part from neglecting trifling symptoms Che pimple, 
. . readily curable in the nursery, becomes through care 
ray lb medicine vendor Is 1jd and 2s 9d | jo. ness the irremediable torment of after-life. With 
— »btained through any Chemist . knowledge of the curative powers of Holloway's 
Oiutment and Pills, and the facility and safety of their 
YIELD’S PATENT ia OZOKERI rr ippica on, those who fail to use them for extirpating 
4 CANDLES the first seeds of hereditary ailments will have to bear 
sa siete wR the punishment resulting from their folly Holloway's 
IN COLOUR—IMPRON IN BURNIN emedy will remove eruptions of the skin, scorbutic 
Made in all Sizes, and we and scrofula, and hea! every description of 
LD EVERYWHERE wre, wound, or abrasion 
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FOURTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. PALASTRA OXONIENSIs pe 
SRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. | —_—— ; 

| Under this title it is proposed to issue 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS, | ¥:':0! Examination Papers, otendad aa fF Re 


cises for the various Public Examinations ?, 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 


| 
| The Questions and Exercises are most} 











































































































































: Y Selec: ted by 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. | kind permission of the Delegates of the Ciarenda . 
a ae - | pean from papers which have been set in the differen " W 
SO —_—_——— Schools. th 
| ————— 
FIFTH EDITION, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. fo 
CLASSICAL 
1a ’ . . 
CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. Part I—Questions and Exercises for HE 
Matriculation sj 3. - 
A Synopsis of the P ywers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance ag” ‘L ation and Responsions. Crown 8 Cloth, Pr 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, - . [ Ready, 
ONTENTS.—1 Grammatical agg Greek ani oun 
By BERNARD CRACROFT. | Latina. Materials for Latin Prose, 3. Questions og Bs 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross, Other Parts in Preparation, yiz.:— ms 
= ee OR Ee ee ee | Part xi —Oritionl = Grammatical th 
} WJuestions In Latin and Greek, for more 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE | wiih THE BEST ARTICLES _— Stuseuts. readvanced Bano 
AT fol 
’ Part III.—Helps to Study of vario 
ESTABLISHED DEAN E’S. A.D. 1700. eens Renee Seetabention Sta = SCH 
T!3 GQ TTS ry [T PPRR I ransjat (Qluestions ony &e 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. | yp.) rhage name ote sae = DI 
s 8 U Sophocles, pides.—2, Herodos 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15 158; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, | Thucydides.—3. Homer.—4. De ~ yathones—5 ¢ . . 
ELECTRO ForKs—Table, 26s to 428; Dessert, 17s to 33s. | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. inh, 1, Horace, Juvenal.—7,. Tacitus, Liy * bo 
SPOONS, » 26s to 448; an 17s to 34s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. y 
PA MACHE TEA Tr AYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. LS wi 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 10s to £18. CorNices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. iinbt 
DisH COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. MATHEMATICAL. = 
ELECTRO CRUETS, Six Glass, from 32s to £5 3s. Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s. Part I—Questions and Exercises {o, 
43 LIQUEURS, from 408 to £5 5s. K1 roWeNERSL se ay made, 4feet, £14 15s. Matriculation and Responsions T 
LAMPs—Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 173 and £6 15s. | CONTENTs:—1. Arithmetic.—2.—Alge : 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS, from 443. KITcHEN UTENSILS—C opper, Tin, and Iron. iit tai To bere rn Euclid 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BoXEs, &c. TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, Mats, &c. | ‘ ae - 7 Coe 
CLocKs—English, French, and American. TooLts—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youth's, &c. Also, shortly, @ KEY to the above Her 
CHINA AND GLASs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. pa eee ee 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. DIVINITY. M 
_ DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. Questions on the Old and New Tests. | (01 
ae eens eee Lh ah ment, with Passages for Translation from tig “The 
| Greek iestament. the rat 
MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. | aaron — 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE ; tr = 
9 | Questions and Exercises on. Mo1 
READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND } een N 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. | PHILOSOPHY. Ei 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[{EsSTABLIsHEeD 1792.] | Questions, &c., on. z. Moral,—2, “Mis 
———~--—-——— - — — sd Political.—3. History ol, ed 
whi 
‘i HE CHICAGO sal A LTON exchanged for the definitive bonds as soon as the ee 
> 2OAD CO) latter are received, a a.) ’ , 
Issue of £3 By = fas Consolidated Applications must be made in the form annexed to Oxford: JAMES THORNTON. Frot 
See Os crtange Bonds, ity Boris of £200 cack, 4 | the prospectus, and lodged with Messrs. J. 8. Morgan | London: S MPKIN, MARS ’ , 
Mortgage Bonds, in Bonds of £200 each, and ( 22 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., where I _ seis . Kl ce » MARSH HALL, and C “AY 
Price of Issue 92} per Cent. prospectuse sand forms of application may be obtained. | a a . achart 
Less 1} (For three months’ inte- | ~ September 13, 1873. , | DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT. “An 
rest from Ist October ——_——— =. EYLON COMPANY (Limited),— 
1873, to Ist Jan. 1874, BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. The Directors invite applications for Debentara Pen 
from which date the INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, Pins th 0 others falling d ha . . Al 
po bonds bear coupons.) - >AFTS IS SUED Ad laide i } to replace others falling due. 
91 payable on Ist Oct. next | RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and | _ patmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. WA 
Mes S. MORGAN and CO. are authori , t the principal towns in South Australia. Bills — —— The Tis 
RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS for £300,000 STERLING | Bey terms, apply at the Oilees of Old Broad Street, | P2HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Ht 
SIX PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE | po *“WILLIAM PURDY, General M: anager. , Street and Charing Cross, London,—Established 
BONDS of the CHICAGO and ALTON RAILROAD ¢ 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
COMPANY. TO INVESTORS. ances effected in all parts of the world. Dr V 
This Company is one of the best managed and most Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) Secretaries. 
prosperous of the railway companies in the United IN TOT y ‘ Ls JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 5 
States. Its main Jine formsthe most direct thorough- P pit TILY RE G a “4 Soy si - - — a A 8¢ 
fare between Chicago and St. Louis, the Company ON ECORD o S con- _s > > W > 
owning the cates line between th aeoe i te. exce a ~A taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreigu OSS OF LIFE OR LI M B, GE 
miles of which it has a perpetual lease Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an _4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, Su 
The total mileage of tt 5 Con n lines is 360 enumeration of Safe Investments payi ng from 10 to 20 CAUSED BY 
Sane SUCRE Sate ile or Srtier, wa Sobek Mdcremeadee cog Ee’ | ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
miles, and of the lines which it holds under perpetual PENNINGTON , " I eee ED Ft BY A POLICY OF THE 
and adv. aceous leases 28 ‘les. making . to -ENNINGTON an 0. 3 toys Exchange ‘ . a 
iwi eo | [CUCU | le WAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECoMeast fA PR 
The share capit ae f the Gompeny is $11,555,300 fully rn ’ T an roagrngdlg + Freecall pow ae - Insures ir Qu 
paid, and it has for the last eight y ars paid dividends | Hk LON oon BANK of LU NIS Death, or an Allowan Ae cg ee ee “Eve 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum Limited). ; were " TION, to the ¢ 
otal Bond debt of the Company, falling due at London Office—11 St. Helen's Place, London, E.C. ONE 'o it gh “ gf tw we eo y Polie whol lders from @ 
i > tl 30 ¢ ri 1 . 2s 2 OL J 7 ive hi 
weet pastode exclusive of the Bonds now offered), The ~~ eo + = whe ming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
: \ ; . yn, Thomas sruce. . — a" » Rail 
The annual net revenue of the Company, which in John W. Larking, Esq. For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway A PR 
the year 1863 was only 2761,863, had increased in 1872 Sir Charles H. Mills, Bart. MP. Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
as shown by the Company's published accounts, to Harvey Ranking, Esq. 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDOS. y 
$1,879,147, after deducting working expenses. Of this John Stewart, E WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. ro 
revenue nearly 90 per cent. arose from local traffic, Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and C 
The lines traverse the most productive grain and ” se ; : sign acsescthegg > ATION. 
cattle districts of the North-West, and largo districts | _ Letters of credit granted, bills for collection and ( ee eee 
of coal deposits, the existence of which is causing the | COUPONS encashed. All business connected with the Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1351. — 
erection of numerous manufactories. ic he Tunisian Regency transacted, Paid- up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000 3 
The Bonds now lare covered by a mortgage E. WOODINGTON, Secretary. The Corporatior grant drafts and negotiate or collec I 
made to the U a | Stat Trust Company of New . . | bills payable at Bo ymbay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
York (as trustees) of all ‘the Company 's property, in VYOVERNMENTS STOCK INVESI- Hong Kong Kan ? Madras, Mauritiu .» — FRUS 
cluding its valuable leased lines (subject to the existing I MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. Pol > Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, + 5 at Surgeo: 
m rtgages), to secure a total amount not exceeding 33 CORNHILL. E.G ’ Y i, on terms which may be asce i 
8.000.000. i a ee ee i their o ‘hey also issue circular notes for the we aa 
The present issue is made to provide funds for laying CA PITA L — ON E MILLION, of travellers by the overland route, 
down steel rails and double li ne s, and otherw ise pr First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up They undertake the agency of parties c ynnected with 
viding for the accommodation of the increased traffic rhe undoubted sect offered by this Company to | India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other bie 
Out of the total amount created by the mortgage | Depositors is—A of £500,000 invested in | securities, the custody of the same, the recely € in A 
there will be reserved a sufficient amount to pr <i Foreign and C rnment Stock. TheInvest- | terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect MILNER 
for the existing 1 debt, and t! ond | ment ull Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of | of remittances between the above-uamed “‘epenk and Re 
the amount now vill be reser ioe i Ase same making advances on Deposit of Bonds. The ; the Ro, 
ufter to_ provi as |! un of the Securities quarterly by Auditors and receive deposits of £100 and upwards for em ng 
required b vy the tr ame lishing their Certificate by Advertisement. , the terms for which may be ascertained RELIG 
The Bonds will be to bearer, of £200 each, bearing NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. a SS See fad 164 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum, from Ist October, Particular attention is requested to the plan adopted ee ae 10 to 3; turdays, 10 to 2. 
1873, payable Ist Jar vary and Ist July. The three | by this Company of issuing for deposits of two years Threadneedle Street, Loudon, 1873. — UI 
months’ interest ist January, 1874, will, as above and upwards has. sit Notes s wade r the seal of the Com- aang ton > = " nn 
— be dedu from the iss pr pavy, with Coupons attached for half-yearly Interest of )s IGEST I \ E C ce 0 A 
‘he principal « sjonds will be rex iouned at pa 5} per cent. per annum for 5 years, cially prepared for sufferers from Int gent 
on Ist October, ‘ é ves = —2 — andupwards. | Debi ity, and P ulm ury Complaints, is hi CARPE 
The princip nd inter will be payable at the Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal:— | tious, easily digested id palatable, and adapted for && 
office of Messrs. J. S. M and Co., in sterling, free | } per cent. below the current Bank rate for three most delicate stomach 3&3 
“— Federal - State te in the United States. months, the current Bank rate for six months, aud Sold in tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Ital Exar 
n de fault of payment the subscription price | 5 per cent. for twelve months. an are Warehousemen, aud by the Manufacturers 
when due the allotment will be liable to forfeiture Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and : FINE 
Scrip certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange | Colonial Government Stocks SAVORY and MOORE, 





for allotment as s possible, and will be A. W. RAY, Manager. | 143 New Bond Street, London, W 
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@0GRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


BY THE 


Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S 
ve 


4 MANUAL of 


A tena sal, Physical, 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


and Political. By the 


xpgr MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.GS., &. 
Rev. 2 Copi - < Inde x. A New Edition. showing 
with a Co alt F of the Census of the British Empire 
fe 87 1, 736d. Twenty-secc ynd Thousand. | 
0) 


INTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Same. Twelfth Edition, revised to the | 
ina Time. 3s. Fifty-ninth Thousand. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. | 


Same. Fourteenth Edition, revised to the 
heat Time. Is. Forty-first Thousand. 


HY. B 
FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAF y 


the Same. Re resent Time. 4d. 


BRITISH EMPIRE, 


1e Same. 


GEOGRAPHY of the 


for Young Chi 


sgHoOL ATLAS of GENERAL and | 
RIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By A. Kaira 
_—— yw, LL.D. F.R.G.S., &ce. 26 Maps, with 
Index. A New and Enlarged Edition. Half- 
bound, 12s 6d a a ad | 
Ww. BLAC KWo 1D and SONS, 45 George Street, 
37 P aternoster Row, London. 


Edinbu argh; and 3 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Her Face was Her Fortune. By | 
F. W. Ro BINSON, Aut hor of “Grandmother's | 


“NoChurch,” &c. 3 vols 


By Mrs. Fuller. | 


“The place we shot assign to ‘Crown-Harden ‘in 
the ranks of novels would be to place it in the same 
category a8 the we rk sof Miss Edgeworth. Itisa pure 
Ft mestic story, abounding in stirring g incidents related 
in a lively and lady-like manner "—Court Express. 


Monsieur Maurice : a New 
N velette. An ther Tales. By AMELIA B. 
Epwarbs, Au f Barbara's History.” 3 vols. 

“ Miss Bawardsis yne of our best writers of novelettes., 

These tales are as good as those in ‘Miss Carew,’ 


which is high praise. "—Athenzum. 
From Birth to Bridal. By Mrs. 
The heroine is 


Money,” 


(rown- ‘Hart den 





DaY. 3 vols. 
“A wholesome and } 
a charming character 
“A really good novel.” —Z£. 


Penruddocke. 
Alpé, Author of “ Rita,” 
“A clever, well-written, 
The Times. 
HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S ENGLISH COURSE 


leasant novel. 
fator. 
aminer. 


By Hamilton 


3 vols | 
and interesting novel.”"— 










&e. 





8rd Thousand (256 pp.), post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR; with Copious Exercises. By WM. | 


SuitH, D.C.L., and THeopuitus D. HALL, M.A. 


16mo, Is. 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. With Exercises and 

Questions. By T. D. HALL, M.A. 

“Every sentence in it has been framed with a view 

0 the capacity and requirements of young children, 
fr m about seven or eight years of age.” 

5th Th 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN for 


| 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Puxi.ip Smit, 
| 
| 


wand (368 pp.), 12mo, 2s 6d. 


B.A. Author of * Ancient History,” “ The Student's 
Old and New Testament History.” 


JOHN MURR AY, Albemarle Street. 


~~ Now ready, Ei 1 Edition, post 8vo, 128 6d. 
Kikess “HANDBOOK of | 
\ PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Morrant BAKER, 
RUS. Lec cturer on Physiology and Assistant- | 
in n to Bartholomew's Hospital. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. | 


ASTRONOMICAL HANDBOOK. 
HE HE, AVENS and the EARTH. 
A Popular Ha dbo yk of Astronomy.* By THOMAS 


Mitver, M.A., FR. 
and —w by E 
be Ro; Ast 


New Edition, with Additions 
‘Do NKIN, F R.A.S., Secretary to 
nical Society. Numerous En- 

n loth. | 
ans Us TRACT , 56 Paternoster Row ; | 
fad 164 Piccadilly | 

TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY | 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE "ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 186 2, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MAT TING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in Que Piece. 
















| College, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Including a very copious selection of scientific, 
technical, and other terms and phrases, Designed 
for use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Handy- 
Book for General Reference. By the Rev. JAMES 

STORMONTH. In crown 8vo, pp. 760, 7s 6d 


| The SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION- 
ARY and WORD-BOOK. C. mbining the nel 
tages of an ordinary Pronouncing Schoo! Dicti 
ary and an Etymological Spe ‘ling-Book. By the 
Same. Feap. 8vo, pp. 254, 2s. 


|ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. A 


Practical Manual for use in Schools. By the Rev. 
JAMES CuRRIE, M.A. Ninth Edition. 1s 6d. 


|A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE, Biographical and Critical: De 
signed Mainly to Show Characteristics of Styie 
By W. Minto, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of the EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. By the Rev. James Wuire, Author 
ih negara of English History,” &c. School 


| The HISTORY of FRANCE. By the Same. 


School Edition. 6s. 


| EPITOME of Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 


Sixtee 


HISTORY of EUROPE nth Edition. 7s 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


—y ADERS. By various Authors, Edited by Rev 

Lucas COLUNs, M.A. The volumes alre ady 
: blah d contain: Homer—Herodotus—Ces 
Virgil—Horace—Eschylus —Xenophon—Cicero— 
Sophocles — Pliny — Euripides — Juvenal — Aris sto- 
phanes — Hesiod and Theognis — Plautus and 
Terence—Tacitus. A volume published quarterly, 
price 2s 6d. 





EDINBURGH ; 
Row, LONDON. 


45 GEORGE STREET, 
AND 37 PATERNOSTER 





This day ¥ — shed. 


/OUTLINES OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
FOR BEGINNERS; 
Being Descriptions of a Progressive Series of Zoological 
Types. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Sc, F.R.S.E., F.GS., etc., 
Professor of Natural History and Botany, University 
Toronto; formerly Lecturer on Natural 
History in the Medical Schoo! of Edinburgh. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 114, with 46 Engravings, 1s 6d, cloth. 





II. 
The Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY, 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Zoology. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 706, with 280 Engravings, 12s 6d. 

“It is the best manual of zoology yet published, not 
merely in England but in Europe."—/all Mall Gazetie 

“The best treatise on zoology, in moderate compass 
that we possess."—Lancet 

IIT, 
Second Edition. 


‘TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 392, with 188 Engravings, 68. 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes, Second 
Edition. Pp. 189, 127 Engravings, 2s 6d. 


EXAMINATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
Being a Progressive Series of Questions adapted to 
the Author's Text-Books. Is. 


A MANUAL of PALEONTOLOGY, for the 
Use of Students. With a General Introduction on 
the Principles of Paleontology. Crown 8¥0, pp 
620, with 400 Engravings, 15s. 

‘This book will be found to be one of the best of 
guic ide 28 to the prince iples of Paleontology and the study 

of Organic Remains."—Athenwum, July 12. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburg 
aud London 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with eutrance fee 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


’ 


Edinburgh ; 


SCHOOL ATLASES. : 
Improved Editions. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 


LL.D., 


F B.G.S., &e, 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
suited to the best Text-Books, with Geographical 
Information brought up to the time of publication 
26 Maps, clearly and uniformly printed in colours, 
with Index. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d 


Tl 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


Iliustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography 
Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, containing 4 New Maps and 
Letterpress. 20 Coloured Maps. Imperial 8yvo, 
half-bound, 12s 6d. 


It. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. 21 Coloured Plates. With an 
Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as 
an ace noe nt to this Atlas, by Roser 
Grant, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy po 
Director of the “Obeory atory in the University of 
Glasgow. Imperial 8vo, haif-bound, 12s 6d 


ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A 


New and Enlarged Edition. (Constructed from 
the best materials, and embodying the results of 
the most recent investigations, accompanied by a 
complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
juantities are given by T. HARVEY and E. Wors 
LEY, MM.A., Oxon. 23 Coloured Maps. Imperial 
Svo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

“ This edition is so much enlarged and improved as 
to be virtually a new book, surpassing everything else 
of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty.’"— 
Atheneum. 


Vv 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes; including a Map of Canaan and 
Palestine, with General Index. 8vvu, half-bound, 5s 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 45 George Street 
and 37 Paternoster Row, London 


This day is published. 
I. 
TENTH EDITION. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOG 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.GS., 
Professor of Geology in the College of Physical 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A New Edition, being the Tenth, revised and ex 
tended, with Engravings and a Glossary of Scientitic 

Terms. In crown 8yo, pfice 2s 6d. 


Il. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By DAVID PAGE, L.L.D., F.G.S 
Second and Enlarged Edition, with Engravings and 
Glossary. 
By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Edition. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY, 
tive and Industrial. With Engravings, 
Glossary of eee Terms. 7s 6d. 
xth Edition 
E ARTH : 


Descrip 
aud 


The CRUST of the a Handy Outline of 
Geology. 1s. 
Third Edition. , 
GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. A Series of 
Popular Sketches in Geology and Paleontology. 68 
Second Edition. : 
HANDBOOK of GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS, GEO- 
LOGY, and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged 
7s 6d. 
Fifth Edition. 
TEXT - BOOK of PHYSICAL 


INTRODUCTORY 
With Sketch-Maps and [lustra- 


GEOGRAPHY. 
tions, 2s. a of 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 


London. 








SECOND EDITION, feap., price 38 6d, cloth. 


THE PARADISE OF BIRDS: 


An OLD EXTRAVAGANZA in a MODERN DRESS 


By Wiru1AM JoHN COULTHOPE, 
Author of “ Ludibrie Lune.’ 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 
PICTURES of 


De ()( )( ) DESCRIPTION. 

FROM 10 SHILLINGS TO 10 GUINEAS. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
GEORGE REES 
OpposiTe ROYAL ENTRANCE Drury LANE THEATRE), 
41, 42, and 43 RUSSELL STREET, 

: COVENT GARDEN, 


EVERY 
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PRIVATE ART COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. | CHAPMAN & HALL'S LIST, 
‘The PEARL of the ANTILLES. By 4 


| GALLENGA, Author ef “Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 8yo, 93, 
“ A very brightly written little volume on Cuba, which ought to be read by 








1194 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES Frem THE A1HEN.£UM, September 13. 


ON THE all who are interested in that rich country.” 


PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES 


AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 





/MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during 


the MIDDLE AGES. By Paur LAcrorx. Illustrated with 15 On 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. [Nest Tus 


| 
LITTLE DORRIT. By CHARLES Dickryg, 


Forming the New Volume of the Household Edition of Mr. Dickens's Works 
with 58 [llustrations by J. Mahouey, cloth gilt, price 4s; in stiff Wrapper, i, 


IN THE 


| 
CHIEF PRIVATE GALLERIES OF ENGLAND, | 
| NEW NOVELS. 


; CHARLES READE’'S NEW NOVEL. 
\THEN EUM |A SIMPLETON: a Story of the Day, By 
/ 4 a | j CHARLES READE. 3 vols. . 
ms I oe 4d Ft . 


‘The TWO WIDOWS. By Ayym Troms 


THE 
2 vols. [Mert week, 


WT.—The COLLECTIONS at GOSFORTH | OLD TIMES in IRELAND. 





IS NOW APPEARING IN 


By Lieutenant. 


HOUSE of Mr. EUSTACE SMITH, M.P., and at | Colonel ithe Hon. C. S. VerekeR, Author of “Scenes in the Sanny South,” 
TYNEMOUTH of Mr. J. BURNETT and Mr. J. eee Y Nie, 
rr » . f w .% — > 
HALL, in THIS DAY’S Number. THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Avern, 
BeAUMONT, Author of * Magdalen Wynyard.” 3 vols. [This day, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly. 


— 


IT.—The GALLERIES neav NEWCASTLE 


appeared in the ATHENZUM, SEPTEMBER 13th. | ——_ —- 
SECOND EDITION. 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

In feap. 8¥o, cloth, price 3s 6d., by post 3s 10d. 

F T E R M A T HEH: 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 

=a By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


THE ATHENAUM IS PUBLISHED WEEKLY, 


} Published by special arrangement with the Author. 
PRICE THREEPENCE. 


1.—The PICTURES at ALNWICK CASTLE 


appeared in the ATHENALUM, AUGUST 30th and | 
SEPTEMBER 6th. | A 


[Vow ready. 


| “ They are one and all worthy of a writer who has delighted a long generation’ 
— Observer. 

“ Longfellow has never shown such sense of humour, and he would do well ts 

| work a vein so genial and acceptable. Some of the stanzas are steeped with the 

purest poetic feeling, dulcet, expressive, brimful of pleasant allusions and 


JOHN FRANCIS, 20 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | *usgestion."—Morning Advertiser. 


| “Mr. Longfellow's muse oftener sings of sadness than of gladness, but always 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


| appeals to our hearts in a manuer peculiarly his own; he is essentially the poet of 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 





the heart and the hearth, and we doubt, if his poems were greater and grander, 
| whether they would have achieved that high popularity which now belongs to 
| them.” —Court Erpress. 
“ The prelude, portions of the interludes, and especially the finale, possess many 
of the qualities of Mr. Longfellow's best work."”—Athenzum. 
Demy 8vo, with Four Maps, cloth | “If Mr. Longfellow would always tell old tales as gracefully as he has told the 
F : : | story of Eginhard...... we should not care how much ‘Aftermath’ be gathered in 
The OPERATIONS of the FIRST ARMY under GENERAL from the flelds in which more than one generation of his admirers have found 
} nad GOEBEN. By Major VON SCHELL, Translated by Colonel C. H. VON | healthful enjoyment,”"—Z.raminer. 
RIGHT. “7 ees 
*,* A New Volume of H.S. K. and Co.'s Series of Military Works. GEOREE ROUTLEDSS an8 SONG, the Revetuay, Latgete 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ROUGH NOTES of a VISIT to BELGIUM, SEDAN, and 
PARIS, 1870-71. By JomN ASHTON. 


Now ready, iu royal 8vo, half-bound, price 10s. 
EAR-BOOKS of the REIGN of KING EDWARD the 
FIRST, Years XXI. and XXII. Edited and translated by A. J. Horwooo, 
N d Barrister; and published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M's 
ow ready. Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
HYMNS for the CHURCH and HOME. Selected and | The volumes known as the “ Year books" contain reports in Norman-French of 
Edited by the Rey. W. Fiemine STEVENSON, Author of “ Prayingand Working,” | cases argued and decided in the Courts of Common Law. They may be considered 
&c. The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :— to a great extent as the “lex non scripta” of England, and have been ay the 
y | highest veneration by the ancient sages of the law, and were received by them a 
1. For PUBLIC WORSHIP. * the repositories of the first recorded judgments and dicta of the great legal 
2. For FAMILY and PRIVATE WORSHIP. | luminaries of past ages. They are also worthy of the attention of the general 
3. For CHILDREN. reader, on account of the historical information and the notices of public end 
And contains Biographical Notices of nearly 300 Hymn Writers, with Notes | Private ee ee ee en as well as the light which they throw os 
upon their ns. ’ =ig4 
: tg , . London: LONGMANS and Co. and TruBNeR and Co. Oxford: Parkes and Oo, 
*,* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from 8d to 6d. | Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A.andC. BLACK. Dublin: A.T#0u. 
Lists and full particulars may be had on application. | 
TRANSATLANTIC and INTEROCEANIC TRAVELS. 
| In crown 8vo, with Map, Plan, and Six Woodcut Illustrations, price 6a, cloth. 
HINDUSTANI MADE EASY. (Tas-hil ril. Kalam.) By | HE ATLANTIC to the PACIFIC: What to see and How 
Captain W. R. M. Hoiroyp, Bengal Staff Corps, Director of Public Instruction, to See It. By JoHn Erastus Lester, M.A., Author of “ The Yo-Semité, its 


Punjaub. History, Scenery, and Development.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| YEAR-BOOKS of EDWARD the FIRST. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





At every Library, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. | 
HEATHERGATE. A Story of Scottish Life and Character. | ARVED STAIRCASE in BRITTAN Y.—See the BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 44d,) for View—also her ont Pua ol Bee 

i 8 i y C s. Court, Finchamstead—A bout St. George's, Hanover Square—Rebuilding o 
an Sa: helanne gaggle gieependaamte ian | —Poem on Lichfield Cathedral—Works in Japan—Steam on Common Roads, é. 


SARA COLERIDGE, Memoir and Letters of. Edited by | —1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





her DAUGRTRBR. acenstitalaatianeel 


PAINLESS: DENTISTRY. 
erties sense ag the religious suntiieeet cecum, | E S S R Ss. G A B R I E L, 


intelligent, and practical man."—Contemporary Review, 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
WHY AM I ACHRISTIAN? By Viscount Stratford ae| 





Seventh Edition, crown Svo, cloth, és. 


SERMONS PREACHED in St. JAMES’S CHAPEL, YORE 
STREET, LONDON. By the Rev. SToprorp A. Brooke. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF for GOD’S 
SERVICE. By the Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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September 26 «873. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
1sT OF NEW NOVELS. 


—NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
NOT e Nn RA VENSDALE.” 


TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, 
Author of “Ravensdale.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
Reviews in the Saturday Review, Atheneum, Aug. 
wo 188 The Scotsman says—‘“ There is not a dull 
“ge in the book.” 


FOLLATON PRIORY: aNovel. 2vols., 


ols. 
NOTICE—NEW STORY by MISS ARMSTRONG. 
FLORENCE ; OF, LOYAL QUAND 
MEME. By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, 
§s, cloth. F [This day. 


The SECRET of TWO HOUSES. By 
FANNY Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 
“ bly dramatic "Public Opinion. 
S The sory is well told."—Sunday Times. 
“The plot is very cleverly constructed...... The 
interest is never suffered to flag."—Dublin University 


Magazine. 
STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By 
“The men are for the most part, straightforward 


DoROTHY BROMYARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
jish gentlemen, and the women good specimens of 

English ladies. In this respect, as in the healthiness 

of its morality, will be seen that the book is a co 

trast to most of its class." —Athenwum. 
NOTICE. 

HILLESDEN on the MOORS: a New 
Romance of the West Riding. By the Author of 
“The Mistress of Langdale Hall.” 2 vols., 21s. 

®Thorou yyable, full of pleasant thoughts 
gracefully ex} essed, and eminently pure in tone.”— 

Public Opinion. 

THIRD EDITION of 


NEARER and DEARER. 
LysaGHT, Author 
yols., 31s 6d 


TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, “Life's a 
Feast.” By THOMAS AURIOL ROBINSON. 2 vols., 21s. 

“ Very entertaining in some parts, and very readable 
in all... We can recommend ‘Timothy Cripple’ to 
anyone who is in search of an amusing story, contain- 
ing a good deal of humour and a fair sprinkling of 
wisdom.”"—Examiner. 

“This is-a most amusing book, ard the author 
deserves great « it for the novelty of his design 
and the quaint humour with which it is worked out.” 
—Public Opinion 

“For abundance of humour, variety of incident, 
and idiomatic vigour of expression, Mr. Robinson 
deserves, and will no doubt receive great crédit.”"— 
Civil Service Review. 


Is IT FOR EVER? 


MAINWARING. 8 vo!ls., 31s 6d. 


CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine 


Kine, Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” 
“Lost for Gold,” &c. 3 vols.,3ls6d. [Just ready. 


T00 LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 


8 vols., 3is 6d. (Just ready. 


L 
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yf “ Building upon Sand.” 3 





By Catherine 


[Vert week. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 
10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


NEW NOVEL by EMILY BOWLES. 


EAGLE AND ‘DOVE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


B. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row, London. 
This day is published, price 2s 64. 
NEW FIRST GREEK COURSE; 
’ 

& comprising Grammar, Syntax, and Exercises, 
with Vocabularies containing all the Words in the 
Text. By THos. A. STEWART, Senior Classical Master 
in George Watson's College Schools, Edinburgh, one 
of the Educational Institutions of the Merchant Com- 
pasty, tnd formerly Assistant-Professor of Greek in 
the University of Aberdeen. 

*,* This Class-book supplies sufficient work for a 
a without the necessity of using any other Greek 
00k. 

m Specimen Lopy sent to Principals of Schools, 
st-iree, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps, by OLIVER 
and Boyp, , “ tied 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


_ 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

RAZILIAN COLONIZATION, from 
ne an EUROPEAN POINT of VIEW. By Jacaré 
“The facts are derived from personal experience, 
intercourse, and observation; from the published 
treatises of Senhor Tavares Bastos, and of the Ger- 
man Consul, Hermann Haupt, members of a patriotic 
quia Society for the encouragement of emigra- 
at from the work of Herr von Tschudi, formerly 
Swiss Minister in Brazil; and from other sources.” 
London: EpwArp STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross. | 
=n asidecadhang saaiiindl a 


Yow re ady, price 5s, post free. 


N 
THE PRINCE: a 


wa flow of the metre is for the most part musical, 
fill aves a sense of real pleasure on the ear which it 
#; and the handling of the subject shows in many 
comin a singular delicacy of touch and a vivid | 
. ad of imagination.”—Evening Standard. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Poem. | 





By Mrs. 
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| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS, 
‘HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: 


Memoir, and Letters. Edited by G. H. Hewett. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, with a Portrait. 


btn in the SWEET SOUTH. By Mary 


Autobiography, 


[Vert week. 


CATHERINE JACKSON. In demy Svo. (/mmediately. 


| Dr. CURTIUS’ HISTORY of GREECE. Translated by A. 
M. WARD, M.A. The Fifth and Concluding Volume, with a Copious Index, in demy 8vo, 18s, is Now 
a Vols. I. and II. can be obtained, separately, price 158 each; Vols. III. and 1V., separately, price 

8s each. 


(LIFE AMONG the MODOCS. By Joaquin Miller, Author 


of “ Songs of the Sierras.” In Svo, 14s. 

“One of the most interesting volumes published this year. 
seasuu. We can only advise the reader to procure this fascinating book for himself."—Court Circular. . 
“A very singular and interesting record. As a record of individual experience it is almost unique.”"— 
Spectator. 
| “As a book of adventures, no fresher or more entertaining work of the kind has appeared for a 
| generation.” —Globe. 

“This wotk is a specimen of poetry of a high Ossianic order. 
reproduced in one grand united exhibition. This book will afford much pleasure and information. 
| certainly can be more interesting than the whole work.”"—Sorning Post. 
| . Tat > sees , P . . . 

*.* See also Notices of this Work in the Times, Saturday Review, &c., &e. 


| 


Mr. Miller haa, in fact, written ‘the book of the 


Byron, Cooper, and Harte are here 
Nothing 





| NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


In 3 vols. [Vert week. 


In 


Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 


‘The WOOING O’'T. A Novel. 


| 3 vols. 


|The MIDDLE-AGED LOVER. By Percy Fitzgerald, Author 


of “Bella Donna,” &c. 
| 
| “Tt is long since we have met with so exhilarating, so clever, and so sparkling @ novel."—Court Express. 
“ There is a good deal of humour in Mr, Fitzgerald's story." —Athenwam., 


LOVE or PRIDE. A Novelette. From the Swedish by 


ANNIE Woop. In 1 vol. 


ROSA NOEL: a Novel. 


“This piquant story has something of the 
Times 

“A novel quite remarkable for originality and cleverness."—-Morning Post. 

“ An original book which bears signs in every page of considerable talent and relnement."—John Bull. 


By Mrs. Alexander. 


In 2 vols 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘ wild freshness of morning.’ It is very readable a!! through.”— 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








MAJOR WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW STORY. 
‘“‘UNCLE JOHN,” a New Serial Story, by Major Whyte 


MELVILLE, will be commenced in the OCTOBER NUMBER of THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 











On October Ist will be published, price 2s 6d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
A High-Class Literary and Social Periodical. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will contain more printed matter than any published Magazine, 
will be printed on the best paper, and in clear type. 
The Magazine will contain, in addition to Papers on Topics of Social and General Interest, two or more 
Tales of considerable length by Eminent Writers. The Tales will invariably be completed in the Number iu 
| which théy appear. 
| The Magazine will likewise be open to Authentic Works of Travel and Biography. A vory High Literary 
Standard will be maintained. 
CONTENTS OF NuMBER I. 
RABELAIS: a Critical Biography. 
A SPIRITUALISTIC S&ANCE. 
Horses AND RipERs. 
GIULIO VESOONA, PORT AND PAINTER: a Tale. 


Annual Subscription, 11s, Payable in Advance. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Patornoster Row. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 

Our NEXT WAR. 

OntviA TEMPEST: a Novel. 
Author of “ Grace Tolmar.” 


By John Dangerfield, 





On Ist October will be published, pricé 6s. 
VOL. I. of 


By the AUTHOR of “The COMING RACE,” EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by SYDNEY HALL. 
Vol. IL. will be published on Ist November. 


In Four Vols. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
(SEPTEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C, 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
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“Advertising is to Business what Steam-power is to Commerce.”—MacavLay. 


MR. STREETER, 


37 CONDUIT STREET, FIVE DOORS FROM BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W., ; 































t 
SOLE INTRODUCER OF , 
18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADR, 
Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Srreerer, possesses the following 
advantages :— Li 


Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, containing alloy to the extent necessary for the 
working of the metal, and no more, and is truly described “as honestly and legally 


Gold.” . 


2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 
is made to the purchaser. 








3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. J 

au 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. - 
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These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— Ki 
wil 

Ist. Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, a 
the errors and accidents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. wil 

ma 

2nd. Hard-rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and tha 
untempered metals, and the result arising from superior finish, increased strength, ™ 

and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. os 
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3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by a 


accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than would be charged bel 











for repairing the parts so injured. _ 

" 

4th. Reduction in price to the purchaser is fully 30 per cent. 4 
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N.B.--Mr. STREETERS SOLE ADDRESS IS - 
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37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W.f 
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FACTORY—BURLINGTON STEAM WORKS, SAVILE ROW. T 
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“ The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity —A dvertise.”—BLACKWooD. a 
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